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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The political situation would be endurable but for its 
speeches. Election oratory is rarely for the fastidious, 
but surely there never has been such a chance as this 
for bad arguments and worse speakers. Does anyone 
really try to keep up with the platform doings of the 
week? And if nobody does, why do the papers cram 
themselves with such unusually bad copy? It is more 
entertaining just now to read the trade organ of the 
greengrocers or the ironmongers, advertisements and 
all, than to read the columns of newspapers out for 
electioneering. And the tortured British public has got 
another three weeks of this kind of thing. Decidedly 
we hope that the Peers will rarely exercise their right 
to fling out a Budget. 


‘The uncomplaining brow of Eliot ’’ would have 
cause to look full of complaint could Eliot know the 
way in which his name is tossed about by Radicals 
to-day. Almost any Radical who drinks a whisky and 
soda in the smoking-room of the National Liberal Club 
is a potential Pym. Seldens are cropping up quite thick 
among the briefless barristers, and a Hampden may be 
hatched by the headquarters of the N.L.F. any 
moment. Is it not nauseous the way in which 
these great names, with Burke and Pitt flung 
in, are paraded by Radicals? Every Englishman 
with the instinct of history must feel that the name of 
Eliot or Selden should not be mixed up with a sharp 
wrangle among party politicians. 


So far as we have noticed, Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill have left Eliot and Selden alone, and 
that is something to be thankful for. Perhaps they 
judge shrewdly enough that live personalities tickle 
an audience more than historical analogies. In 
Mr. Lloyd George’s opening speech at the National 
Liberal, for instance, the most popular passages were 


those about the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’, Lord Rothschild, and 
Mr. Garvin; whilst loud laughter and cheers rewarded 
Mr. Churchill’s joke about Mr. Balfour: ‘* Mr. Balfour 
is a leader, he does whatever his followers tell him, only 
when he knows his followers are wrong he does it half- 
heartedly.”’ 


Mr. Birrell, in a speech later in the week, declared 
himself an admirer of Mr. Balfour’s strength of will in 
overcoming “‘ physical infirmity ’’. But in this hunt for 
obloquy Mr. Runciman was surely the leading hound. 
He could admire a gambler who damned the con- 
sequences, but the gambler who like Mr. Balfour 
hedged was “‘ not fit for decent society ’’. And people 
who lay themselves out for this sort of stuff would 
have one believe they are grandly defending Magna 
Carta or the Petition of Right ! 


But some of the speeches in the Peers campaign are 
really fresh and lively to read. Most outright English- 
men would rather have a few minutes with Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke than hours with the high-falutin’ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the ineffable President 
of the Board of Trade. Why does the ‘‘ Times ”’ report 
these pretentious orations not by the column but by 
the page? Lord Willoughby de Broke is a hard- 
riding, hard-bitten English sportsman. His speeches 
should be far better and fresher copy than the solemn, 
pretentious, high constitutional ones. He leads his 
field in a rattling good run of forty minutes ; and he has 
a way not only of finding but of killing his fox. 


Mr. Lloyd George at Carnarvon is as happy as usual 
in his attempts at history. How felicitous the exhorta- 
tion to ‘‘ the democracy ’’ to march under Oliver Crom- 
well’s banner in a campaign to set up the House of 
Commons supreme. The Dictator would hardly have 
been pleased at this glib-tongued talker, the champion 
of the ‘‘ horridest arbitrament ’”’ he so much loathed, 
taking his name in vain. From history Mr. Lloyd 
George strayed into eschatology. The Liberal triumph 
is to herald a new earth; not a new heaven, we observe. 
Does not this spiritual fervour well become the man who 
lampoons the Burial Service in a political speech ? 


Whatever it was that drew the crowds to the Budget 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square, it was no doubt 
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a huge assembly. It could not have been larger if 
held in the Square at all, as it overflowed into the streets 
and all the parapets were lined two or three deep. 
Curiosity accounted for the presence of the greater 
crowd which surrounded the nucleus of enthusiasts 
about the speakers. We do not think it is any use 
either Conservatives or Liberals trying to prove anything 
from it. If the Budgeteers did not pull down Nelson’s 
Column to show their zeal, the anti-Budgeteers did not 
show theirs by any opposition. 


What is taking place in the reciprocal withdrawal 
of Liberal and Labour candidates in constituencies 
where they would clash is a sign of tacit understanding. 
Mr. Henderson, the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, may protest that there has not been, and 
could not be, a formal arrangement because the constitu- 
tion of the Labour Party does not permit it. Liberals have 
hitherto, to soothe their moderate division, affected to 
have quite different aims from the Labour Party. Now 
the Liberal and the Labour parties issue manifestoes 
on the House of Lords and Budget questions as like as 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Mr. Henderson says 
the Liberal Whip demanded that the new Labour can- 
didates should be withdrawn. Mr. Henderson quotes 
refusal as a proof of independence of the Labour Party. 
On the contrary, it seems quite the thing to expect. 
They may quarrel, but they are accommodating, as 
Wales and Yorkshire show. 


Thanks to the business common-sense of the tea and 
tobacco and spirit dealers, much of what was called 
the financial chaos which was to arise out of the rejected 
Budget will be avoided. Perhaps it would be too strong 
to call it patriotism, though we might when we re- 
member the prophecies about disaster which seemed 
to give the Liberal prophets positive satisfaction. Tea 
particularly, it was said, would be got in in huge quan- 
tities without paying duty. The associations repre- 
senting the tea, tobacco, and spirit traders have decided 
that it is better to make deposits to cover the higher 
taxes fixed by the Budget. When the new Parlia- 
ment meets it is anticipated that for the current year 
to the end of next March these taxes will be legalised 
retrospectively. 


They would have to pay then, but in the meantime 
difficulties would arise with their customers. If they 
had not paid the duties, it would be awkward to charge 
higher prices on the strength of taxes they had not 
actually paid. This action of the associations binds 
their reputable and recognised members not to get 
any advantage by taking their goods out of the Customs 
without paying the taxes. If unrecognised and doubt- 
ful speculators tried the game and would not make the 
deposits, the revenue officers would simply refuse them 
delivery. They could go to the Law Courts, but before 
their actions could come on the taxes would be legally 
and retrospectively imposed. 


Cocoa, like beer and mustard, has long had a flavour 
of party politics in England (there is a cocoage as well 
as a beerage), but one hardly appreciated the strength of 
this flavour till a fortnight since. It is impossible to 
detach the case of Messrs. Cadbury from party politics ; 
one might as well try to detach it from the ‘‘ Daily 
News ’’, the chief engine of the Liberal Party, the fount 
of Liberty, the champion of oppressed humanity the 
world over. The Cadbury case has given us all, what 
we have needed so much since the last general election, a 
terminological exactitude as to slavery. 


It was admitted—after that election—that the term 
slavery was not quite exact as applied to indentured 
labour in South Africa. But now we have an example 
of the real thing. The blacks who grew the cocoa that 
filled the factories of Cadbury with grateful and comfort- 
ing food for the masses were absolute slaves. The black 
babies born on the plantations of San Thomé were the 
goods and chattels of the planters who supplied Messrs. 


Cadbury, who in their turn supplied the British public. 
Now not the harshest critics ever said that the Transvaal 
mineowners could claim as their goods and chattels 
any yellow babies. The line was drawn there at any 
rate. We remember some fearsome pictures of the 
Chinese slaves with their cruel chains; but at least our 
Radical friends did spare us harrowing pictures of the 
fate of the children. 


We know why the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ did not agitate 
the cause of the San Thomé slaves. That was made 
plain in the case. It lay low just for the sake of the 
slaves, and for nothing else in the world. We must all 
admire the ‘‘ Daily News’ ’’ motives and its great 
restraint. It struck a master blow for freedom by say- 
ing nothing. May we take it that the attitude of the 
chief Liberal weekly, the ‘‘ Nation ’’, was identical? 
We think the ‘‘ Nation ’’, too, has refrained from 
agitating severely the case of the San Thomé slaves 
who produced the cocoa for Messrs. Cadbury and for 
Messrs. Rowntree. It is a very notable lesson in 
restraint ! 


The Irish National Directory, which is the League’s 
House of Lords, will meet next Tuesday in Dublin 
to give the Irish Party absolution. They will also 
probably denounce Mr. Healy for not having sinned. 
Throughout the country there is a threatened outbreak 
of public opinion, and the party can trust to get a vote 
of confidence from its Upper Chamber, with the doors 
closed against critical discussion. There has not for 
twenty years been an occasion so great to call the 
National Convention; but the National Convention is 
the Commons of the League, with open doors, and more 
given to criticism, so that, in the circumstances, it is 
better not to run the risk. An open discussion printed 
through the country just now might put an end to the 
cause, not to mention the likelihood of the statesmen 
battering each other with chair legs. 


Mr. Churchill, who is now ‘‘ drumming ”’ for free 
trade in Lancashire, has at any rate one client in 
Germany. Herr Gothein, the economist, hopes that 
free trade will win in England because the introduction 
of a tariff would be a serious blow to German industry. 
And then Herr Delbriick in the Reichstag dares say 
that Germany has managed to achieve an industrial 
conquest of the world by means of her tariff. Why 
modify a fiscal system under which so much has been 
accomplished? All he would do is negotiate a new treaty 
with Portugal because the Portuguese have dared to 
raise their tariffs against Germany. What Portugal can 
do with success it would, of course, be madness 
for Great Britain to attempt. At least, that is what 
Mr. Churchill asks his friends to believe. 


The new session of the Reichstag has opened 
stormily, though scarcely more stormily than was ex- 
pected. The difficulty about a suitable second Vice- 
President was soon overcome, but the Kiel dockyard 
scandal led to a great row. It is the rule in German 
politics that the Government must anticipate squalls 
whenever anything goes wrong with the bureaucracy. 
In his present stage of development the German knows 
that he is governed bureaucratically, grumbles at the 
system, loves to criticise it, but—is not yet ready to 
proffer an alternative. As to this Kiel business, 
Admiral von Tirpitz’ replies smacked of all the 
dogmatism of German officialdom. 


The disagreeable subject of official errors did not 
detain the gallant admiral for very long. Business- 
like administration was, he agreed, most desirable, but 
the idea of placing a mere man of business at the head 
of a naval base was, of course, absurd. Moreover, the 
yards were very economically managed on the whole. 
In a passage of great significance Admiral Tirpitz 
pointed out that in spite of a general advance in prices 
there had been a reduction of some fifty shillings a ton 
in battleship construction during recent years. This 
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important statement is but another proof that, after 
some initial mistakes, Germany has learnt to build 
cheaply, quickly and well—a fact on which our Free 
Traders may ponder. Fortunately we in England do 
not now under-estimate either the power or the effi- 
ciency of the German battle fleet. But it is well to 
remember that Germany is still going ahead and beating 
her own records. 


The Berlin Museum has at last spoken officially about 
the Leonardo-Lucas bust. The list of indignities is 
complete. First comes a chemist who analyses the 
wax. Then comes an entomologist who discovers 
larve of the anthrenus in the right hand. Then comes 
a botanist who discovers Italian fir inside. The Italian 
fir need disturb nobody ; because in the time of Richard 
Lucas it was growing in England. Besides, against 
Italian fir we have to set those old-fashioned British 
quilts, also found inside. The examination has in fact 
proved nothing. We are thrown back again upon the 
evidence of witnesses. 


All the witnesses speak against Dr. Bode, and now 
Dr. Bode has in a manner spoken against himself. He 
has thrown away all his old arguments; and, in the 
report, makes a final stand upon the evidence of a witness 
subpcenaed into court at the last moment. This new 
witness is Mr. Tolfree, a bookseller. Mr. Tolfree re- 
members setting aside this bust at the time of a sale held 
at the Tower of the Winds, Chilworth, because it did not 
belong to Mr. Richard Lucas at all, but to Lord Palmer- 
ston. Mr. Tolfree will have to prove something about 
that sale. Mr. A. D. Lucas himself denies that it took 
place ; so does the firm accredited by Mr. Tolfree with 
carrying it out. The books of this firm are quite 
innocent of privity to anything of the kind. Is Mr. 
Tolfree a reed to run into Dr. Bode’s hand? 


The French Chamber has ratified the Convention of 
Berne. Some of the traffic which went through the 
S. Gothard tunnel will now go through the Simplon ; 
and Paris is nearer to Lausanne. That is all the great 
event amounts to, and it is enough. Of course, it has 
a political history behind it. Gambetta wanted the 
Simplon tunnel in 1880. He thought that, as Italy and 
Germany had come together by way of S. Gothard, so 
Italy and France might meet in the Simplon. But 
France did not think much about the matter. It was 
Switzerland that pushed the business through. Switzer- 
land wanted Paris tourists more dearly than France 
wanted to be independent of a route through German 
Switzerland. The effort to make political capital out 
of the achievement now comes too late in the day. 


M. Briand has just had some talk with the Paris police. 
The police have been suggesting things to their Prefect 
—no, not Prefect; that is too harsh a word. He is the 
father of them all. Among other things the Paris police- 
men want to organise a professional union. M. Briand 
spoke kindly to them. He appealed to their patience. 
Let them remember that they were Civil servants, and 
at the same time soldiers. Really they must be moderate, 
if only for the sake of discipline. And was not their 
Prefect a ‘‘ good and brave chief, who regarded them as 
the children of a large family ’’? If this is really the way 
to talk to policemen who are soldiers, we should perhaps 
begin to inquire a little anxiously into the discipline of 
the British policeman who has not submitted himself to 
a military yoke. Yet we can trust the truncheon. 


The Mejliss, Persia’s Parliament, has voted unani- 
mously for borrowing abroad. Politics in Persia must 
be a sad business. Conceive the oppression of that 
unanimous vote. Persia is going to borrow foreign 
money and foreign men. She has decided to do the 
sensible thing, because it is the only thing she can do. 
Having done that, unanimity ends. The Nationalists 
will only borrow men from little countries. The Persians 
in general will not endure a Russian officer, yet it is 
exactly the Russian officer that Persia will have to endure. 


Russia is on the spot and inexorable exactly on that point. 
The Mejliss has little that it can look forward to with 
any sort of pleasure. 


The Minto-Morley ‘‘ Charter ’’ for India, as it is now 
styled, covers four hundred and fifty-eight printed 
pages, and is introduced by an Explanatory Resolu- 
tion itself almost as long as the original American Con- 
stitution signed by Washington. This enormous docu- 
ment is briefly and comprehensively set down by the 
** Bengali ’’’ newspaper as ‘‘ a meaningless sham ’’. 
This is ungrateful of Mr. Surendro Nath Banerjee, the 
proprietor, seeing that the Government has specially 
relieved him of the disqualification for membership in- 
curred by his dismissal from the Indian Civil Service 
early in his career. 


There is no great significance in the Message of the 
President of the United States to Congress apart from 
the paragraph on Central America. Put this with 
the admonition of the Secretary of State, delivered 
late last week to the Nicaraguan envoy, when his 
violence astonished even his own countrymen, and it is 
clear that interference in Nicaraguan affairs is con- 
templated. Several warships and a large force of 
marines are already in the neighbourhood. The world is 
likely to see shortly a startling development of Monroeism 
unless the revolutionary party receives so much en- 
couragement and assistance that President Zelaya is 
overthrown from within. An unusual amount of space 
is devoted in the Message to foreign affairs, the Far East 
receiving considerable attention. The references to 
home affairs sound tame after the fulminations of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and are of little interest to foreigners. 


The system of selection for the higher ranks in the 
British Army is becoming a scandal ; it is one of the first 
things a Unionist War Secretary must take in hand. 
The supersession of Major-General Benson was un- 
accountable; and now he has retired from the Army. 
General Benson served with distinction in South Africa 
as Chief Staff Officer to the Sixth Division. He 
was the only officer who won the almost enthusiastic 
praise of the German General Staff in their official 
history of the war. After his return home he was 
specially selected for promotion to major-general, and 
he has since continuously held important appointments 
until last Saturday in that rank. He is now passed 
over for lieutenant-general by officers whose claims are 
certainly no greater than, if so great as, his. What makes 
the matter worse is that General Benson is a Canadian ; 
and when we are hoping for a real Imperial Army it 
is particularly ill-timed to treat a distinguished colonial 
so unjustly. 


At last we are to have two extra judges. Common 
sense has beaten the Treasury Screw. True the report 
of the Committee is a compromise and the new judges 
are extra to the establishment, to be absorbed as 
vacancies occur, unless Parliament orders otherwise. 
It is an open secret that the Committee began their work 
with a strong inclination against increase, but eventually 
were compelled by unanswerable evidence to the other 
conclusion. Commissioners, it was suggested, might 
easily get rid of existing arrears, and so leave the road 
clear again—until the next block we suppose. And what 
an opportunity for the unemployed “ silks’! 


But litigants pay their fees for a judge’s time and ex- 
perience, and ought not to be put off with substitutes, 
however much time and however little experience these 
may have. This was evidently the last straw for the 
Committee. The attempt to force Commissioners on the 
circuits has several times been tried by the authorities, 
but the Bar have always taken up the attitude that the 
appointment of a Commissioner is justifiable only 
towards the end of an Assize in which work has been 
unduly prolonged or exceptionally heavy. The Com- 
mittee have also considered other matters, and 
practically agree to put the circuit system into the 
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melting-pot. Possibly before many years are over we 
shall have local High Courts. What of the Bar then? 


In November last year a curious libel action was 
brought against a Manchester paper, the ‘* Sunday 
Chronicle ’’, by Mr. Artemus Jones, a barrister, and he 
obtained a verdict for £1,750. Mr. Dawbarn wrote 
a sketch of Dieppe motor races and introduced into it the 
figure of an Englishman under the name of Artemus 
Jones, who lived the very respectable life of a church- 
warden at Peckham, but was a very gay dog indeed at 
Dieppe. The real Mr. Artemus Jones was known as 2 
barrister in the district, and, strange to say, he had 
already written for the paper under his own name. People 
there knew the name, but they did not know that he 
neither lived at Peckham nor was a churchwarden, and 
that there was nothing corresponding to him in the 
article but the unusual name. 


Mr. Dawbarn did not even know of his existence. 
The ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle’’ appealed, and the Appeal 
Court upheld the verdict ; but Lord Justice Moulton in a 
very remarkable judgment dissented from the other two 
judges. The ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle ’’, backed up in this 
way, appealed to the House of Lords. Now the House 
of Lords has unanimously held that Mr. Artemus Jones 
is entitled to keep his verdict. It is therefore settled 
that a writer may libel a man without intending it, if his 
readers suppose that his remarks may be applied to 
some man they know. Lord Justice Moulton may not 
know the law better than the House of Lords; anyway 
he pointed out consequences which show the law would 
be better than it is if it were what he said it was. 


The Municipal Reformers’ sweep of the board at 
Battersea is bearing some fruit, at any rate. Too 
often on local bodies no result can be seen from any 
change of parties. The Highways Committee have had 
the good sense to recommend the removal of the Brown 
Dog. Their case is one of extreme common-sense. 
The figure is offensive to the medical profession, and 
costs the ratepayers over seven hundred a year to keep 
up. This is obviously not business. Seven hundred a 
year is too much to pay for flattering the sentiments of 
faddists who have been allowed to call the tune, but 
have not paid the piper. The Council has not accepted 
the Highways Committee’s report entire; but referred 
it back with an instruction to remove the offensive 
inscription. This is not so good as taking away the 
whole thing; but it is certainly a gain. We hope the 
Council may even yet have the pluck to do the right 
thing. 


If Dr. Cook be an innocent man, how the twigs have 
been limed to catch him! His Eskimos failed him. 
His guide up Mount McKinley gave him away. And 
now he is caught again. The appearance of Captain 
Loose and Mr. Dunkle—these are delightful names— 
will be the last straw. According to their story they 
found Dr. Cook without the observations wanted to 
make his claim to the Pole a good one. So they offered 
to manufacture some for him. The story goes on to 
say that the observations were made and given to Dr. 
Cook just before he sent his data to Copenhagen. 


Cannot the week-end holiday be made to include 
Friday evening? Not that we have the smallest wish 
to take more hours from the week’s work in this 
country, which is already severely restricted. It is 
rather our keenness for work that prompts the thought. 
If Friday evening counted as holiday, political leaders 
would not choose it for any of their great efforts. It 
would drop out as Saturday evening does now. The 
Friday evening speech cuts out the weekly Review. It 
cannot deal with it the next day, and therefore is 
immediately put out of date. Lord Rosebery made his 
Glasgow speech on Friday ; Lord Lansdowne spoke at 
Plymouth on Friday; Mr. Asquith chooses Friday of 
this week for the Liberal send-off; and Mr. Balfour on 
the same Friday publishes his manifesto. For most 
speeches we are only too glad of the relief that Friday 
gives. But to have our mouths shut on these supreme 
efforts is irritating. 


A RECONNAISSANCE. 


HIS time Unionists take the field with the con- 
ditions in their favour; in 1906 everything was 
against them. "Their party had been in office for eleven 
years without a break; a new and great departure in 
policy had just been made; the party had not had time 
to think this out and was seriously divided in opinion, 
This was fatal to the unity of plan and community of 
action necessary to success; it blighted enthusiasm, 
turning some former members of the party into active 
opponents, and leaving quite a large minority half. 
hearted, if not actually despondent. Doubts and divi- 
sions as to tariff reform had much the same effect on the 
party as a fighting force as the South African war had 
on the Liberals in 1900. On the top of this there was 
the depressing effect of a long term of office. Everyone 
knows that the odds are against the party in power, and 
these odds are greatly increased if the period of power 
has been long. So in 1906 every Unionist took the field 
knowing that everything was against his side and fully 
expecting to be beaten. More than this ; most Unionists 
who took the trouble to think about the matter at all felt 
that it was better for the party that it should go for a 
time into Opposition and for the country that it should 
have a short period of Liberal Government. No party 
fighting in such a mood and in such conditions could 
win. On any reasonable computation nothing but over- 
whelming defeat was possible; and it came. This is 
not being wise after the event. Amongst themselves 
Unionists were saying freely before the election of 
1906 that they could not possibly win. We should 
say comparatively few Unionists expected anything but 
defeat, though, of course, they did not look for the 
déb4cle that came. So unusual a result is only 
explained by unusual conditions ; and those in 1906 do 
explain it. 

Now the situation is reversed. We are the attack- 
ing party. A Liberal Ministry are in office and have 
done less than they were expected to do, and pain- 
fully less than their supporters expected them to do. 
They have their explanation, of course; it is all the 
wicked Lords. But it is bad to have to explain at all; 
the fact is likely to be marked and remembered more than 
the explanation. The average elector, not of course 
the keen ‘‘ politician,’’ is apt to say to himself: All 1 
know is that the Government promised to do this which 
I wanted done and have not done it. That man will not 
work keenly for his party this time. For Unionists on 
the other hand all is expectation. No shortcomings, 
avoidable or not, can be charged against them. As an 
Opposition they have done extraordinarily well for their 
numbers. No Opposition has ever made a better fight 
than Mr. Balfour and his little band against the Budget. 
Seldom has an Opposition made so great an impression 
ona Government Bill. Very seldom has a Government with 
a working majority made so many strategic retreats. 
As a Leader of Opposition in the House of Commons 
Mr. Balfour has been extremely brilliant. The be- 
haviour of Ministerialists in the House is testimony 
enough to Mr. Balfour’s quality as a debater. In the 
early days of this Parliament Liberal and Labour mem- 
bers alike were ready to laugh and to interrupt and to 
jeer whenever Mr. Balfour stood up, but Mr. Balfour’s 
ability schooled them into better behaviour before many 
months were out. They have long since been edu- 
cated or cowed into quite a respectful demeanour. 
‘*He never gets up but he draws blood is the 
comment on Mr. Balfour of one of the very first 
of the Liberal Ministers. We will be quite honest 
and give his addition that for any other Unionist he 
did not care a rap or something less parliamentary. 
Unionists have for their leader obviously the first man 
in public life, and the leader is everything. Mr. 
Asquith, we all know, has first-rate ability ; he is a big 
man; but he is not Mr. Balfour’s equal. He has not 
more force than Mr. Balfour, and he is utterly without 
Mr. Balfour’s flexibility and deftness. Neither has he 
the ‘‘ magnetism ”’ or the flair for a popular lead that 
Mr. Balfour also undoubtedly lacks. The general of 
neither host has all the qualities of a popular leader ; 
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but, put one against the other, the Unionists have the 
advantage greatly. They go into the fight under the 
first public man of the day, feeling that they are on 
the winning side. For Unionists must be gainers in any 
ease. There is not a Liberal member or a Liberal can- 
didate that believes for a moment that his party will 
come back after the election as strong as it is now. 
The majority will on any computation be sensibly 
reduced. Success makes for success—only too much— 
and Unionists are certain of considerable success. 
Liberals cannot improve their position; they do not 
hope to keep what they have; they stand only to lose. 

The constructive force on each side is Tariff Reform 
and the Budget respectively. Tariff Reform no longer 
divides the Unionist party : on the contrary, it is a most 
effective party tonic. The irreconcilable free traders 
have kindly purged the party of themselves, finding 
office and salvation on the other side. There are still 
Unionists who are free traders, but they are loyal to Mr. 
Balfour and are fighting as hard against the Govern- 
ment as any other members of the party. Tariff 
Reform has put more fighting enthusiasm into the 
Unionist rank and file than any Conservative policy in 
modern times; more, we believe, than did opposition 
to Home Rule. It is easier to be enthusiastic about 
something you are going to do than something you 
are going to prevent being done. Tariff Reform appeals 
to every side of Conservatism ; to social reform as help- 
ing to provide employment, being the only policy before 
the country that even claims to increase the amount of 
work for the unemployed; to imperialism as recog- 
nising the closer relation to ourselves of a colony than 
a foreign country, and providing a plan, which the 
colonies earnestly desire, for drawing the Empire to- 
gether. Negatively, too, Tariff Reform expresses the 
traditional Conservative dislike of Manchester doctrines, 
of laissez-faire and anti-imperialism. And the policy is 
now presented to the country in a better and more 
scientific form than it was in 1906. To Mr. Chamberlain 
we owe the impulse, for which he has won the gratitude 
of the larger part of the whole Empire, but Mr. Balfour 
has made this impulse a workable policy. Against 
this the Liberals set the Budget, the strength of which 
as an electioneering force is that it appears to lay a 
tremendous burden on the rich and to let off every- 
body else almost wholly. Naturally this is a popular 
policy with the majority, who think they will not pay. 
But it does nothing to increase the amount of work to 
go round amongst the unemployed; it does not claim 
to do this : Tariff Reform does. We have to put before 
the country the unfairness of the Budget, also, to 
make the people see that in the end part, at least, of 
the extra burden will fall on themselves. Mr. Lloyd 
George calculates that his appeal to envy of the rich will 
be more effective than our appeal to the popular sense 
of justice. He may be right, but we should not enjoy 
winning on his cry. Undoubtedly the Budget is the 
Government’s best electioneering card—it is their only 
good one—we must trump it with Tariff Reform. 

And the Lords? Liberals count on popular prejudice 
against a privileged class, a common, if unlovely, 
dislike of those who are more fortunate and more 
highly placed than ourselves. Against this there is to 
be put the British instinct of snobbery—not much 
lovelier—the love of a lord. Which of these two evil 
impulses is the stronger it would be hard to say. But 
Unionists will tap an immense reserve of force in the 
average man’s fear of what may come after. He may 
have little love for the Lords and not particularly 
object to seeing them humbled ; but will it end there? 
Unfortunately for the Liberals, enthusiastic Socialists 
leave him in no doubt that the humbling of the Lords 
will be the beginning, and not the end. There are not 
very many—though far too many—who have nothing 
to lose; and all who have anything at all will be 
thinking, It is the Lords’ turn now; mine may come 
before long. These will vote for the Unionists and 
safety. Neither has the average elector any affection for 
the House of Commons. All Mr. Asquith’s solemn talk 
about the constitutional position of the House as the 
People’s representative falls on deaf ears. The 


country—rightly or wrongly—does not care a fig for 


constitutionalism, and will only ridicule the appeal of 
Radicals—the Socialists’ allies—to the sacredness of 
constitutional precedent. The people will never wish to 
make the House of Commons their master. They see 
that the House of Lords cannot impose on them any 
legislation ; cannot stop any without their being con- 
sulted. The House of Commons, cut loose from the 
Lords, can ride rough-shod over them, passing 
any laws it will. This ‘‘ horridest arbitrament ’’ 
is not to the stomach of the populace. Neither have the 
Government gone the right way to rouse the country 
against the Lords. According to them the Lords mur- 
dered their education policy, and they took it lying 
down; the Lords murdered their temperance policy, 
and they took that lying down. And why have 
they appealed against the Lords now? Simply be- 
cause they cannot help it. They want money. The 
Liberal fanfarronade against the Peers rings hollow 
enough, when we remember they have not dared to ask 
the country to condemn the Lords until the Lords them- 
selves made them. What is the use of Liberals talking 
of trusting the people when they are afraid to appeal 
to the people ? 


A BUSINESS MAN ON FISCAL POLICY. 


fs is refreshing to turn from the whoop of the 
politician and the shriek of the journalist to the 
calm and thoughtful utterance of a successful business 
man on fiscal policy. Sir Julius Wernher is in a 
peculiarly advantageous position from which to survey 
the fiscal condition of Great Britain. He is intimately 
and practically acquainted with the commercial systems 
of Germany, the United States, and the British Empire. 
He is the head of the great diamond-producing  in- 
dustry which has its seat in Kimberley. He is largely 
interested in the gold industry of the Transvaal, and 
he is the chairman of Fraser and Chalmers, the Anglo- 
American manufacturers of mining and _ other 
machinery, one of our most important exports. It was 
in the last capacity that Sir Julius Wernher made the 
speech on fiscal policy on which we are about to com- 
ment, and which attracted less notice than it deserved, 
probably because it ground no party axe. That is pre- 
cisely what gives it a particular value in our eyes. 
Though naturally a supporter of the Unionist cause, 
Sir Julius Wernher does not speak as a partisan. 
The point that struck us most is Sir Julius Wernher’s 
emphasis of the fact that what tells in international 
competition is the capacity to produce on a large scale 
at a moment's notice. Large orders, which are prac- 
tically open to tender, go to Germany or America, not 
because their workmen are better than ours, but 
because at short notice and within the time of the con- 
tract they can finish the work. This capacity of rapid 
production depends simply upon having a large plant 
running always at full pressure. This in its turn de- 
pends upon the certainty of the home market, which 
enables the manufacturer to produce largely and there- 
fore economically, with ‘‘ dumping ”’ as a resource to 
fall back upon in the periods of depression caused 
by over-production or over-speculation. Sir Julius 
Wernher was slily incredulous of the heavy loss in- 
flicted upon the dumping nation, which is one of the 
stock arguments of the Free Traders. Dumping is in- 
jurious, but to the country that is dumped on, not to 
the country that dumps. The rapidity with which Ger- 
many and the United States have recovered from their 
recent industrial crises was adduced by Sir Julius 
Wernher as a proof that their fiscal systems are not 
so erroneous as the Cobdenites would have us believe. 
England recovers much more slowly from the inevitable 
cycles of depression which visit trade. Sir Julius con- 
tradicted, mildly but explicitly, those who assert, like 
Lord St. Davids, that capital is always forthcoming for 
British industrial enterprises. Capital is always avail- 
able for well-established going concerns, and it was no 
doubt of his highly prosperous Argentine railways that 
Lorg St. Davids was thinking, though they are hardly 
home industries. But the old spirit of adventure, which 
gave Great Britain its former industrial supremacy, is 
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gone, both in those who find the money and those who 
find the organising brains. Nothing is so difficult as 
to get capital for a new and speculative venture, either 
at home or in the colonies. Everybody is grown so 
cautious that nothing is done. This is not the mood 
by which a nation claims and keeps ascendancy in the 
world of trade. 

The reason is obvious. People will not venture, 
because there is less prospect of the large gains which 
must be there to compensate for big risks. Anyone 
proposing to embark capital in a large industrial con- 
cern is open to the double danger of competition from 
abroad and socialistic legislation at home. This con- 
fluence of deterrent causes makes, as Sir Julius 
Wernher sees, for unemployment. He makes on this 
head the remarkable and informing statement that 
there is generally a shortage of unskilled labour in Ger- 
many. This is most important, as it is notoriously 
the unskilled and casual labourers whose condition gives 
most anxiety to the Government. Skilled artisans, the 
aristocracy of the working classes, are generally able 
to take care of themselves. They have their periods 
of depression like their employers, but they can wait, 
which they do with commendable patience and courage, 
for the turn of the wheel. It is the casual labourers 
who hang round the dock-gates for the day’s job, the 
unskilled giants who do what may be called the dirty 
work, who are the trouble and the danger to 
society in bad times. Well, Sir Julius tells us that 
Germany, with her highly developed tariff system, is 
generally short of these men, whom she has to import 
from over her borders. It is just the reverse with 
Great Britain. The unemployment of our trade 
unionists and three-pound-a-weekers is negligible com- 
pared with the enforced idleness of our dock labourers 
and navviés. If by adopting the fiscal system of Ger- 
many and the United States we could produce a 
shortage of unskilled labour the problem of unemploy- 
ment would be solved. 

Sir Julius Wernher said another remarkable thing, 
though he wrapped it up in cautious language. Looking 
back at Great Britain’s palmy days, at our former in- 
dustrial hegemony, he said—we do not quote his exact 
words, but their effect—that a great effort, an extra- 
ordinary display of energy, of hard work, of thrift and 
enthusiasm, might still save us, and restore us to our 
old headship. But alas! the great effort, the extra- 
ordinary energy, where are they? Sir Julius Wernher 
is unable to descry them in the England of to-day. Quite 
the contrary, he says; the tendency is towards ‘‘ the 
maximum of ease’’ and higher remuneration. __Less 
work and more wages, to put it shortly, are the objects 
of our industrial classes of all grades, from the casual 
labourer to the clerk in the counting-house. They are 
determined, those who are “‘ in fortune’s Bridewell whipt 
to the laborious task of bread ’’, to get more amusement, 
and the means of buying more amusement out of their 
employers. This may be a most laudable design, but 
unfortunately we cannot compete with the Germans on 
those terms, unless we defend ourselves by adopting 
their fiscal system. Nothing but the frugality and 
enthusiastic energy of our forefathers could enable Great 
Britain to recapture her industrial supremacy. And as 
that frugality and energy are not only not forthcoming, 
but are replaced by the opposite qualities, it is tariff 
reform or starvation. If the skilled artisans could 
control their trades-union officials, who have a kind of 
vested interest in the present commercial system, 
instead of being controlled by them, tariff reform would 
be a question of months. 

Sir Julius Wernher touched on emigration as a 
symptom of industrial malaise. Bismarck had an idea, 
which looks paradoxical, that emigration was a sign, 
not of weakness, but of strength. The great Statc- 
Socialist maintained that emigration was the throwing 
off of superfluous strength by a body suffering from 
industrial plethora. There are emigrations and emi- 
grations. Sometimes an exodus of inhabitants from 
their native soil is caused by religious persecution, as 
in the case of our Puritans to the United States, and 
as in the case of the French Protestants to England. 
Such immigrants, as a rule, form a valuable addition 


to the State which affords them asylum. Sometimes 
emigration is caused by the superfluous prosperity of 
the mother country, by the fact that there is no room 
for all to make a living. Some of the emigration from 
England and Scotland to Canada and Australia has 
been due to this cause. But more often emigration is 
due to unemployment and starvation at home. These 
were the causes that drove so many Irishmen to the 
United States, and these are the causes which now 
impel so many Englishmen to seek their fortunes in 
the Argentine Republic, in South Africa, and other 
parts of the globe. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, according to Sir Julius Wernher, that we 
should cautiously try a gradual and moderate system 
of tariff reform. 


THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN’S DILEMMA. 


A usual before an election, the Liberal Churchman, 

and especially the Liberal divine, is making 
broad his phylacteries. A pose of moral superiority 
and enthusiasm for righteousness has always some- 
thing unctuously pharisaic about it, even when placed 
at the service of a semi-Sadducee party—what Stanley 
and Tait described as the irreligious party, Pusey as 
the sacrilegious party, and Liddon as the party of un- 
belief. If the Liberal Churchman is an ecclesiastic, he 
puts on a solemn mien of confessorship for conviction, 
whereas it is obvious that he has a far better chance of 
a deanery or bishopric if he attaches himself to the 
Liberal party than he would have if he remained undis- 
tinguished among the crowd of Conservatives. We 
are not imputing interested motives to any class or 
individual, but we are sickened by the pretence of re- 
nunciation of worldly prospects which the Liberal 
priest usually affects. He is a ‘‘ marked man’’, no 
doubt, and that is why he becomes a dignitary when 
his friends are in office, and often when they are not. 
The way, notoriously, not to become a dean or bishop 
is to have uncompromising convictions of Churchman- 
ship. 

The Liberal Churchman is at the present moment 
casting about for excuses for voting with his party and 
against his Church. And when we speak of Liberal 
Churchmen we do not, of course, mean the large num- 
ber of unintelligent electors who actend church, or at 
any rate would not repudiate membership of the Church, 
but who vote Liberal at an election. The bulk of the 
agricultural labourer class does this. And there are 
tens of thousands of other citizens who, with extremely 
vague ideas as to what Churchmanship means or 
Liberalism means, combine the two professions. The 
clergy, ne.vously afraid of the accusation of partisan- 
ship, have told them very little about either. We are 
thinking, however, of a much smaller and more edu- 
cated class which, with its eyes open, essays to hold in 
combination the principles of Churchmanship and the 
principles of Liberalism. And we would put on one 
side the avowed Broad Churchmen. Though in the 
Church they are not of it; and, having once made 
up their minds that inconvenient statements in the 
Prayer-book may be glossed to mean what they like, 
there is nothing to prevent their voting Liberal except 
the dislike they usually cherish to separation of Church 
and State, the union of which ensures the latter being a 
little Christian and the former not too much so. How- 
ever, the platform of the new Liberalism is not the 
libera Chiesa in libero Stato, but a ‘‘ national ”’ 
Establishment on ‘‘ unsectarian ’’ lines ; so this scruple 
disappears. We are left then with the Liberal Church- 


man proper—attached by habit and conviction to, 


the Church, but a member of the Liberal party. 
What is he going to do next month? We fear, in five 
cases out of six, he is going to vote with wilfully shut 
eyes for the Asquith-Clifford cause, ‘‘ trusting in the 
Liberal Government’s sense of justice towards the 
Church ’’—we believe that is the phrase—and after- 
wards he will say that he never thought the Church 
would be treated so unjustly. Like the two hundred 
‘* invited ’? men who left Jerusalem to join Absalom’s 
camp, these people, after every disillusionment, say they 
went forth in their simplicity and knew not anything. 
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They never exercise the slightest influence on Liberal 
anti-ecclesiastical policy—-what are Mr. Russell or 
Mr. Masterman doing in that way? They are the fly 
on the party wheel. Yet they embarrass the Church 
out of all proportion to their numbers, giving an ap- 
pearance of division and enabling Liberalism to boast 
that the intellectual and spiritually (not to say unctu- 
ously) minded Churchmen are on its side. 

It is this attitude of pseudo-spirituality—resembling 
the Gnostic superciliousness towards the mere 
psychic Catholic Christian—which makes the 
Liberal Churchman so superior a person when 
‘‘Church defence’’ is spoken of. How nobly he 
despises endowments and ‘‘ temporal privileges ’’! He 
will fling the ancient Cambrian Church to those who 
revile her as ‘‘ the old alien Hag ’’ rather than not be 
in sympathy with national aspiration. He forgets per- 
haps that from the day which sees Welsh Disestablish- 
ment enacted the final severance of Imperial Govern- 
ment and Christianity will inevitably date. ‘‘ Justice 
to Wales ’’ is promised faithfully for 1910. And 1911, 
if the present Government returns to power, is to see 
the universal overthrow of the denominational schools. 
This is the complementary policy of Liberalism. The 
Catholic religion is to be disestablished and despoiled 
in the State, and the new undenominational religion is 
to be established and endowed in the schools. The 
Liberal Churchman can give himself no airs of exalted 
virtue here, but must confess to a double deglutition 
of principles. He has to swallow both his Churchman- 
ship and his Liberalism, for neither can approve the 
conferring of a legal monopoly, under State patronage 
and control, upon a residuum of emasculated religion, 
defined by the County Council and enforced by the 
police. Undenominationalism is simply Protestant 
Dissent upon the rates. Yet the Liberal Churchmen— 
some of them soi-disant High Churchmen—have one 
and all, except the Bishop of Birmingham, reconciled 
themselves to this peculiarly tyrannical and immoral 
kind of Erastianism. In fact the new Radicalism is 
every bit as Erastian as the old Whiggery. And 
Dissent is just as eager now as it was two and a half 
centuries ago to become the State religion, imposed by 
Parliament on the whole nation. 

There are a good many other consequences of 
Liberal triumph which an attached Churchman, or 
indeed any Christian, might be expected to view with 
apprehension—for example, the proposed large exten- 
sion of divorce facilities. And directly a Dissenting 
House of Commons finds time there will be more 
raging against ‘‘ disorders in the Church ’’—that is to 
say, against observance of the Ornaments Rubric. The 
Army and Navy will be let down, and then farewell to 
any chance of influencing the Congo question. But all 
this will weigh little with the Liberal Churchman by 
comparison with having a hit at the brewers, or 
securing an additional five shillings a week to the trades 
unionist, or crippling the country gentry, or maintain- 
ing a free market for whatever is cheap and nasty. He 
cannot deny that, long before Liberalism left off Con- 
Stitution-tinkering, the other party was at work on 
social reform. But such social reform had no pleasant 
predatory flavour. The twentieth-century Liberal, 
however, does not know whether he is an Individualist 
or a Socialist. At one moment he is using the old 
Manchester and Benthamite phrases about our civil 
and religious liberties, and the next he is back in a 
kind of de-Christianised Middle Ages, fixing prices and 
wages by statute, compelling people to be good against 
their will, and prescribing the natural religion of every 
true Protestant Briton. As a free trader he is against 
regulating the interchange of commodities, but as a 
collectivist he is in favour of regulating the inter- 
change of labour—which determines the former. We 
do not deny that Toryism needs a good deal of edu- 
cating and purging. We by no means say that an 
earnest Churchman is bound to be a mere party Con- 
servative. But he will find in Tory principles, philo- 
sophically and even practically considered, all that 
is true in the socialistic theory. Combined with 
Liberalism, Socialism is not only painfully illogical, but 
it loses hold of religion and becomes purely material- 


istic. 
God. 

Yet it is simply the humanitarian idea which makes 
some religious minds think it right to profess 
Liberalism, since Liberalism rejects all ethical motive 
except humanitarianism. Thus it is that the Lords 
Spiritual, who have been so violently attacked for 
voting in past days on the wrong side, now try to 
justify their position in Parliament by never speaking 
except on what is considered to be the philanthropic 
side. The parochial clergy, too, have been the objects 
of so much insolent abyse for their want of sympathy 
with popular causes that they stand almost entirely 
aloof from politics; and while every tabernacle and 
meeting-house is ringing with electioneering harangues 
the English priesthood go on quietly preaching the 
Gospel and helping their parishioners. We must say 
we think this attitude is being overdone. Candidates 
who want to fight the Church’s battle complain that the 
Church gives them no support. After all, Churchman- 
ship must mean the influencing of the course of human 
affairs in accordance with certain sacred principles, 
not something which at election time can be either 
muffled or bartered. 


Humanitarianism by itself is the negation of 


CONSCIENCE AND COCOA. 


ESSRS. CADBURY won a technical verdict in 

their libel action against the ‘‘ Standard '’, but 

their legal victory was a moral defeat. The libel the 
‘** Standard ’’ wrote of them was so direct and merci- 
less, it attacked their character as religious professors 
and philanthropists so plainly, that we should not have 
been surprised if the jury had assessed the damages for 
the harm done them at twenty thousand pounds. Messrs. 
Cadbury brought the action for the sole purpose of 
vindicating their personal character and reputation. 
The attack was made upon them, it is true, in their 
character of cocoa manufacturers who had obtained 
their material for years from plantations cultivated by 
slave labour. But the trade quality of their cocoa was 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. Indeed, one of the 
chief merits of the slave cocoa of San Thomé was that 
it was peculiarly valuable commercially, and Messrs. 
Cadbury were unwilling to give it up for this reason. 
It would have been less difficult to deal with the 
troublesome question of slavery if the cocoa had not 
been of so fine a quality. It was as men therefore 
of peculiar standing in the world of philanthropy, 
especially of philanthropy in all questions between em- 
ployer and employed, and not as cocoa manufacturers, 
that they brought their action against the ‘‘ Standard’”’. 
The contemptuous verdict of one farthing shows two 
things. One is that the ‘* Standard ’’ misconstrued 
Messrs. Cadbury’s negotiations relating to the San 
Thomé slavery; the other that the jury, putting their 
own construction on these negotiations, thought that 
Messrs. Cadbury deserved no sympathy and were 
entitled to no real reparation. If they had been 
misunderstood, their prolonged dallying with the 
slavery question, the struggle between conscience and 
cocoa, had gone on so hesitatingly and timidly that 
they had contributed themselves to the making of 
a natural mistake. When a jury, in loyally following 
a judge’s directions as to the legal point in issue, can- 
not avoid giving a plaintiff a verdict it marks its dis- 
approval of the moral side of a plaintiff’s conduct by 
giving him nominal damages. The humble farthing 
crumples up any high moral pretensions with which 
the plaintiff brings his action; and intimates to him that 
the less he appeals to them the less ridiculous he will be. 
Messrs. Cadbury’s counsel told the jury that he be- 
lieved when they had heard the record of the Messrs. 
Cadbury, and of the labour and expense they had 
incurred to improve the conditions of the native 
labourers, they would say it was an honour and a 
credit to them, and that they might well be proud of 
what they had done. The answer of the jury to this 
was to give Messrs. Cadbury a farthing, in spite of a 


Judge’s summing up which was in effect a direction to 
give heavy damages. 
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Judging from the verdict, what do the jury believe 
Messrs. Cadbury ought to have done, if they were to be 
honoured and credited? Clearly that they ought long 
before 1908 to have ceased buying San Thomé cocoa. We 
are to assume from their verdict that Messrs. Cadbury did 
many things which showed they were uneasy about the 
slavery at San Thomé, and that they would like to put an 
end to it. All the credit this can give them, let them 
take. For honour there is not much room. There 
were too many obvious reasons why Messrs. Cadbury, 
as inheritors of the old Quaker tradition, and the 
more recent tradition of the ‘‘ Daily News’ and 
South African Chinese labour, should desire that the 
scandal should cease and as little as possible be known 
of the connexion they had had with it. This would 
save their credit without any special credit attach- 
ing to them for what they actually did. All this can 
be accounted for by mixed motives in which conscience, 
social, political, and religious respectability and com- 
mercial advantages can be discovered making their 
action ambiguous. There would have been no such 
ambiguity about ceasing to buy San Thomé cocoa. But 
this is the one thing they did notdo. They left undone the 
one thing they ought to have done. If they had done 
this everybody would have exclaimed ‘‘ What noble 
people these Cadburys are, and how worthy of their 
reputation for piety and philanthropy and indomitable 
resolution to make war against every form of slavery ! ”’ 
The farthing damages tells them that, instead of acting 
on their own moral and religious feelings, they were 
anxious to be assured by Sir Edward Grey, or the 
Aborigines Protection Society, or the Anti-Slavery 
Society, or Chambers of Commerce, that they might still 
go on buying San Thomé cocoa. Why may we suspect 
they preferred to leave the abolition of slavery to Sir 
Edward Grey rather than to ‘‘ wash their hands ”’ of it 
and take their own course? The answer is because it 
was easier and it involved no money loss. The Ameri- 
can and German rivals would have no advantage over 
the British cocoa makers, all being put on the same 
footing. Messrs. Rowntree wrote to Messrs. Cadbury 
disagreeing with the method of attaining their ends by 
Government action upon Portugal. They thought cocoa 
manufacturers themselves ought to form a combination 
which would bring down prices and so force the planters 
to give in. But it would be necessary to win over the 
American manufacturers. This was found impossible. 
The Americans did not pretend to have a conscience. 
The result of individual action by a British cocoa manu- 
facturer, as Messrs. Rowntree observed, would be great 
loss. This is the bed-rock of the whole stratum of 
delay which lies between 1901, when Messrs. Cadbury 
first knew of slavery in San Thomé, and 1908, when 
Messrs. Cadbury decided at last to cease buying San 
Thomé cocoa. 

We are not forgetting Messrs. Cadbury’s difficult 
position or suggesting that business men, barring the 
whole tribe of British cocoa manufacturers, would be 
expected to sacrifice business to scruples about slavery. 
But then it was precisely Messrs. Cadbury, as newspaper 
proprietors, who carried on that furious and reckless 
crusade—it was called a holy mission—against South 
African Chinese labour. There is not space nor necessity 
for describing what the horrors of San Thomé slavery 
were and are. We must refer to Sir Edward Carson’s 
speech and cross-examination for that. Messrs. Cad- 
bury did not even attempt to mitigate them. They 
never made this a matter on which solely their own 
conscience ought to decide, apart from policy inter- 
national or otherwise. On the slavery question they 
were purists. They were of the straitest sect of the 
Pharisees; what a teetotaler is on liquor. Could a 
teetotaler cocoa manufacturer use liqueurs to make his 
goods more tasty? We suppose he might for choco- 
lates and sweets. But what should we think of him 
as a conscientious teetotaler? He might conceivably 
not know of the use of liqueurs in his sweets, but when 
it was brought to his notice he must not go on using 
them seven or eight years longer, or teetotal societies 
will disown him and other people laugh at him. He simply 
must not even if he pleads that he expects the Government 
to bring in a Licensing Bill to prohibit the use of liqueurs 


in sweets in the course of a few years. Messrs, 
Cadburys may persuade themselves that what they 
did was for the best. The jury do not find that 
they were carrying on a pretence of negotiations with 
the real intention of stifling the whole thing; but 
the farthing damages means that they have nothing 
to plume themselves on, and that the only conduct 
which would have been straight was to refuse to buy 
San Thomé cocoa at the earliest stages without dwelling 
on consequences. The verdict of the jury must mean 
this, as everything else was done. This one thing thou 
lackest—and the young man went away sorrowing to 
find something else to do more convenient than what 
his conscience told him was right. The pious Messrs. 
Cadbury must take the consequences, one of which is 
a farthing damages. This misfortune has happened 
to them because they chose to stray into the paths of 
cunning worldly wisdom and diplomacy in a matter 
which was one simply for aye or no in a question of 
absolute wrong or right. Slavery to some men may 
be relatively right or wrong according to circumstances. 
Messrs. Cadbury have preached that in no circumstances 
can slavery be anything but absolutely wrong. Yet in 
San Thomé they went on year after year parleying with 
it and tolerating it. They did not shake themselves 
clear of it until a year came when they were obliged to. 
A conscience that works so slowly and laboriously may 
do for some, but not for British cocoa manufacturers. 
It ought to be worth more than a farthing. 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S Message to Congress is in 
many respects a welcome change from similar 
pronouncements by his predecessor. He does not 
attempt to sermonise an inattentive universe nor does he 
bluster and futilely threaten the great moneyed in- 
terests of his own country. We shall see whether he 
may not recommend particular legislation in Special 
Messages, but the only matter calling for attention to- 
day is the very significant reference to the affairs of 
Southern and Central America. If Mr. Roosevelt’s 
disciples find a lack of enthusiasm in Mr. Taft for their 
leader’s home policy, they cannot reproach him for want 
of continuity in foreign policy. The President is inspired 
by the same ideas which led Mr. Roosevelt to collect 
foreign debts in S. Domingo and to set up a new State 
in Panama; matters have only moved a stage further. 

We have been accustomed to fulminations by the 
ex-President, particularly in his Philadelphia speech 
as to the preservation of ‘‘ civilisation and decency ”’ 
by communities which were accustomed to appeal for 
protection to the Monroe Doctrine. . But the utterance 
in the Message of Tuesday regarding Nicaragua 
goes further, and, when read along with Mr. Knox’ 
admonition to the Nicaraguan envoy, seems to open 
up a serious prospect of actual armed intervention. 
If it should take place, it will only be another step 
forward in the establishment of a practical protectorate of 
the United States over Central America. This obviously 
became inevitable (supposing no other Great Power 
should intervene) directly the United States took over 
the Panama Canal, engineered the revolution in 
Colombia and induced this country to abandon its 
rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The steps 
towards the consummation of the project have been 
rapidly taken during the last few years. 

It is naturally a difficult task to awaken much in- 
terest in Europe over the politics of Nicaragua and her 
sister States. President Zelaya may be, and probably 
is, a sanguinary tyrant of the worst type. But he is 
President de facto and de jure. It is true that a revolu- 
tion is in progress; such movements generally are in 
those parts; but President Zelaya is the recognised 
head of the State. Two filibusters from the United 
States have been taken in arms against his Government 
and executed. It is alleged that they have been tor- 
tured, but no evidence of this is adduced. The matter 
is not one on which a civilised Government can find 
any legal ground for interference, and is only imported 
for purposes of prejudice. The real reasons advanced 
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jast week by the Secretary of State for taking action 
are well worth consideration, for they set forth the 
methods by which the hegemony of the United States in 
those regions is being rapidly established. 

In the first place, the Washington Agreement of 
1907, by which the Central American States bound 
themselves to live at peace with one another and to 
abstain from intrigue, has given Costa Rica, Salvador 
and Guatemala an excuse for requesting the United 
States Government to interfere to check anarchy in 
Nicaragua. How this protest has been engineered it 
is not easy to prove, but it is easy to conjecture. With- 
out doubt the same means of persuasion have been 
employed which are always available to bring about the 
election of presidents agreeable to Washington and the 
success of legislative proposals which may also secure 
approval in the same quarter. But the most ominous 
sentence in Mr. Knox’ denunciation is that in which he 
intimates that some ‘“‘ constitutional ’’ government in 
Nicaragua will have to bind itself by a Convention 
‘“‘ for the benefit of all the Governments concerned as 
a guarantee for the future loyal support of the 
Washington Conventions and their peaceful and pro- 
gressive aims’’. As the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent 
truly remarks, this seems to imply a determination to 
compel the Central American Republics to live har- 
moniously together, and, if so, marks a remarkable 
development of the Monroe Doctrine. 

As we have pointed out before, the extreme asser- 
tion of Monroe principles was sure to lead in the end 
to this position: that the right of protection by the 
United States against foreign interference would in- 
volve the assertion of a right to maintain order in the 
States so protected. The time and method of its asser- 
tion would be determined solely by the convenience of 
the United States. We are likely to see this great 
advance made shortly. No remonstrance may be ex- 
pected from the other Republics of Central America, 
and, once the right is admitted in one case, it will be 
advanced in all. It is obvious also that when a Great 
Power has secured an admission of its right to pro- 
tect a lesser State against foreigners and also a peculiar 
right of its own to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the protected country to set them straight, we have at 
once all the essentials of a Protectorate such as exists 
already in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

This result may not be attained immediately, but is 
hardly likely to be very long delayed. The steps by 
which the United States are obtaining complete mastery 
over Central America and the Caribbean Sea have been 
consistently thought out and rapidly taken. First 
Cuba and Porto Rico were annexed after a filibustering 
war. Then by the late President’s direction, though 
for long against the wish of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States warships have been collect- 
ing the revenues of S. Domingo and paying forty-five 
per cent. to foreign creditors, while the remainder goes 
towards purposes of internal administration. It is only 
fair to say that both debtors and creditors benefit by 
this, but the control of the United States Government 
is firmly riveted on the neck of the mulatto republic. 
By this prudent action the Americans have also secured 
for the purposes of their Navy Samana Bay, on the 
north-west of the island, one of the finest naval 
Stations in the world. The refusal to allow the 
Danish Ministry to sell S. Thomas, S. Croix, and 
S. John to Germany also indicated a settled policy. 
When the Panama Canal is finished the United States 
will have a complete chain of stations establishing 
their grip upon the whole strategical system from 
Florida to Venezuela. Without the presence of an 
overwhelming British fleet our own West Indian pos- 
sessions will be obviously at American mercy. 
In this connexion should be considered the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the United States Navy 
published on Thursday in the English papers. This 
document deals generally with naval stations, but 
alludes especially to a matter which concerns this 
country above all others—the growth of trade in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean region. Political 
and strategical advantages in those parts we cheerfully 
and cheaply abandoned by the abrogation of the 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but our trade with Central and 
Southern America is surely a matter in which our 
Government may be reasonably expected to take some 
interest. It is well to remember that these Central 
American Republics are in a most backward condition, 
but every year, especially after the opening of the 
Canal, their trade capacities will grow greater. With 
the institution of an American Protectorate would come 
also the institution of preferential duties for the benefit 
of the United States. At present the South American 
greatly prefers to trade with Great Britain. It is a 
sore point at Washington that while Brazil exports 
more than double the amount to the United States that 
she does to this country she takes from us nearly three 
times as much as she does from them; and the trade 
of Chile with the United Kingdom is both in imports 
and exports treble that with the United States. This 
tendency is of course magnified in the case of 
Argentina. 

In the future this healthy tendency will be checked 
unless we look to it. It might be a good move to 
acquire the debt of one of these Central American 
countries and satisfy the creditors, who have not 
received anything from the original debtors. Not 
long ago an attempt was made by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan to buy up the debt of Honduras, and a similar 
effort in America might succeed in the future. One 
thing is clear—unless we show greater vigilance in 
protecting our pockets than we have in our policy, 
the enormous development of trade certain to come in 
those regions will be for the benefit of others less 
scrupulous but certainly farther-seeing. 


THE CITY. 


Sl directors of the Bank of England are doing 
their best to assist the Government in making fresh 
issues of Treasury Bills. Without any material im- 
provement in their own position, the directors on Thurs- 
day reduced the discount rate from 5 to 44 per cent. 
This is the Bank’s reply to the panic-mongers. And the 
continucd improvement in prices which has taken place in 
the Stock Exchange is a further answer to these false 
prophets. The recovery in Home Railway stocks has 
excited most attention, though it is no more than was 
predicted here some weeks ago. We pointed out 
then that a very great improvement was taking place 
in Home Railway traffic, and that it could not be long 
before this was reflected in prices. The inevitable has 
happened, and, despite some relapse from the best 
points, prices are from 2 to 5 per cent. higher than 
they were a month ago. There is ample room for a 
further rise, and if in January a Conservative Govern- 
ment should be returned to power we may expect quite a 
‘* boom ”’ in this class of security. Even if hopes in 
this direction are disappointed, there should be no 
permanent relapse, for investors must be impressed 
with the improved traffic prospects, and will look to 
intrinsic conditions of the companies to counteract the 
scare schemes of any Radical Government. It is a 
truism that Home Railway stocks will always find 
buyers when traffics are increasing, and the heavy fall 
which has taken place in values in the last two years 
is largely accounted for by the decline in revenue. 
A recent decision of the Railway and Canal Commission 
as to the rates for the carriage of house coal considerably 
improves the prospects of the various companies. 
Hitherto the companies have carried house coal on the 
basis of 2014 cwts. to the ton; now it has been decided 
that rates must be paid on the full quantity. This means 
that an additional charge of 2% per cent. can be made, 
and, if one thinks of the enormous tonnage carried, it 
will be realised that the money gain to the companies 
will be very considerable. The most disappointing com- 
pany at the moment is the Great Western, which is slower 
than others to recover traffic. The Fishguard experi- 
ment has yet to be proved successful from a business point 
of view. A certain amount of prestige is gained to the 
company by facilitating the delivery of mails, but it 
remains to be seen whether there will be any adequate 
compensation for the expenditure incurred. 
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The generally improved feeling in the Stock Exchange 
has brought in many buyers for Kaffirs, and an apparent 
scarcity. of stock has induced a belief that we are on the 
eve of important developments in this market. We are 
still sceptical of any pronounced revival, believing that 
the finance houses are yet unprepared to offer the sup- 
port necessary for the maintenance of prices. When the 
revival comes in earnest, it will be Rhodesian shares that 
will lead the way, as only these possess speculative 
possibilities. Practically all there is to be known about 
the Transvaal mines is public property, and there can 
be no speculation where there are no chances. West 
African mines will probably come forward at an early 
date, as here are all the elements of a gamble, and 
the progress made in developments suggests that there 
may be several pleasant surprises for shareholders. The 
further postponement of milling by the Prestea Block A 
is disappointing, but the reasons given for the action 
cannot be questioned. 

There must be no ‘* whitewashing "’ of the directors 
of the Law Guarantee Trust and Accident Society. The 
deplorable condition into which the affairs of the com- 
pany have fallen is entirely due to them. Common 
sense should have convinced them of the risky nature 
of the business they were undertaking, and a little 
financial knowledge would have shown them that big 
reserves were imperative if they were to trust to the 
law of averages to bring them through a crisis. We 
can find no excuse for the chairman's sanguine remarks 
of some months ago, when he scouted the suggestion 
of a call on the shares. We agree that in the interest 
of shareholders voluntary liquidation is preferable 
to a compulsory winding-up by the court, but in the 
interests of the general public an official inquiry should 
be held. 

A prospectus is issued of a ‘‘ Rio de Janeiro 5 per 
cent. Benedictine Order Gold Loan ’’. At first glance 
this would seem to be a loan of the Government or 
Province of Rio de Janeiro. It is nothing of the sort, 
and the description savours of sharp practice. The 
security offered is freehold property in Rio de Janeiro 
belonging to the Benedictine Order in Brazil, and while 
it may be worth all that is claimed for it, we con- 
sider that the risk of holding is too great for anyone 
outside the country. The issue lends point to last 
week’s warning against too lavish an interest in South 
American securities. 


FARMERS IN COUNCIL. 


| gprrice, SHOW week has come and gone, but the 

streets no longer show those rubicund waistcoats, 
broad-brimmed hats, and drab gaiters which provided 
annual jokes for the comic papers of the last generation. 
Partly this is owing to the growth of London—the 
countryman is more easily submerged in the crowds 
that hurry along the central thoroughfares—but it is 
more due to the farmer himself, who is nowadays 
sufficiently in touch with town to imitate its ways 
and adopt its garb. We met on Monday last in 
Regent Street the most magnificent representative of 
John Bull among our acquaintances—in a top hat and 
a frock-coat—and he was bound not to any of the sights 
but to a discussion on Mendelian breeding and the 
principles of heredity at the Farmers’ Club. Cattle 
Show week: still has its social side, but it is also a week 
of earnest enquiry and hard debate, because all the 
societies connected with agriculture, whether on its 
industrial, its political, its scientific or educational side, 
hold their meetings in London at this period. 

But though the modern farmer is keenly interested in 
the organisation and the politics of his business, and 
has taken to discussing them with a readiness and a 
freedom from prejudice which did not exist in country 
affairs a generation ago, there seems little sign of 
an agrarian party in Great Britain. As yet, indeed, 
group politics have made no headway in our State, 
even Labour and Socialism have not as yet succeeded in 
convincing anyone but themselves that they are more 
than Liberalism writ new, and as far as agricultural 
tife is concerned no such community of interest exists 
between the three classes living on the land as will 


supply driving power to an exclusive party. The land. 
lords have always commanded both the votes and the 
real loyalty of their tenant farmers, to an extent which 
has always surprised the outside observer and not 
unfrequently disappointed the calculations of the 
politician. This has been due in part to snob 

—the farmer likes to class himself with the land. 
lord and look down on the low lot who live by trade 
in the towns; in part again self-interest has been a 
factor—it has often been dangerous to be known to 
hold views in opposition to those of the squire; but in 
the main it has been a genuine spirit of following his 
natural leaders, men whom he knew at home and 
trusted. But no loyalty, no desire for unity, can dis. 
guise the fact that the interests of landlord and tenant 
are not always identical; they may, as in Ireland, 
become fiercely opposed, and there are not wanting 
signs of a coming divergence in this country. The 
labourers’ interests again are not with any agrarian 
party ; they may follow the landlords for their qualities 
of leadership, but they will be mostly against the 
farmers. Some labourers are old enough to remember 
the palmy days of tenant-farming in the third quarter 
of last century, enough to keep the tale alive on the 
countryside how that period of prosperity for the 
farmer was a time of bad wages and high prices for the 
labourers. During the last thirty years the labourer 
has gained a considerable cash rise in his wages, and 
with that an equal or greater increase in the purchasing 
power of each shilling, all gained directly in the teéth 
of times so bad as to bring about the downfall of many 
of his old masters. Small wonder that it is hard to 
convince the labourer that his interests are in any way 
bound up with the landlord and the farmer. The 
labourer, too, has old scores to pay off, and we have 
always thought that some of the bitterness of the 
Radical party against the landed interest is an inherited 
resentment at the old bad tyranny of the farmers in the 
past on the sons of those who were forced into the towns. 

This threefold division of interests, with all the 
voting power at the silent inarticulate end, makes the 
united action of a country party very difficult of realisa- 
tion in Great Britain, but so many efforts towards a 
common cause are being made that it may not be 
out of place to review the organisations which the agri- 
cultural interests now possess. Of these the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the Central Land Association, the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, and the Farmers’ 
Club are the most representative, and have all been 
meeting in London this week. With its ten thousand 
members, its seventy years’ record, its exalted patrons, 
the Royal Agricultural Society takes precedence, but 
this venerable body has long forsworn all claims to 
leadership. It has declined all contact with politics or 
even with matters of legislation, and though it has 
recently gained a more elective constitution it is still 
a close oligarchy, which has settled down to think only 
of the success of its annual show. It has naturally 
become a landlords’ society, though the great com- 
mercial interests connected with agriculture—the raisers 
of pedigree stock, the implement manufacturers, the 
seedsmen, etc.—have always been well represented 
in its management. The abstention of the Royal 
Agricultural Society from the field of politics has 
led recently to the foundation of a body definitely 
organised for action in legislative matters—the Central 
Land Association—which, though associated with no 
party and open to all classes of the agricultural com- 
munity, is yet mainly recruited from the same class 
as are dominant in the Royal Agricultural Society—the 
landlords and their agents. 

The Central Chamber of Agriculture exists to watch 
over all measures affecting agriculture; as it is in 
constant touch with more than a hundred county 
chambers and farmers’ clubs, and has an organisation 
for collecting and focussing their opinions, it is perhaps 
the most effective political agency that farmers. now 
possess. It will be found, however, that the landlord 
point of view is still very dominant in both the Central 
and its affiliated chambers up and down the country. 
Not only do certain landlords and agents take a good 
deal of natural interest in these societies, and as 
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educated men soon acquire a leading part in their 
management, but also the traders connected with 
the business of farming—valuers, corn merchants, 
manure dealers, etc.—are always prominent at these 
meetings, and are always on the landlords’ side—plus 
royaliste que le roi. Of course there are tenant 
farmers well to the fore in the county and in the 
Central chambers, but very often they are men with 
extensive business connexions, more dealers and 
valuers than farmers proper. 

The Farmers’ Club is one of the oldest societies con- 
nected with agriculture, and has perhaps a stronger 
tenant-farmer representation than any of the bodies 
mentioned before; it is in the main, however, a social 
meeting-place, and its discussions more often deal with 
actual farming and with scientific developments than 
with legislative proposals. The Farmers’ Club is 
perhaps taking an increasing part in agricultural 
politics, but as a rule it acts in concert with the Central 
Chamber. Thus the various societies which have been 
meeting in London during the past week, which stand 
to the public for agriculture, to which again a mem- 
ber of Parliament would look for guidance as to the 
feeling of the farming interest, all in the main repre- 
sent the landlord’s opinions; in all of them his 
natural leadership and his point of view have been 
tacitly accepted. A new movement, however, and one 
which, though still in harmony with the older institu- 
tions, may eventually take a line of its own, is repre- 
sented by the Lincolnshire Farmers’ Union, an 
organisation which originated in that county but has 
since spread all over England. ‘This is a farmers’ 
society, which makes its members subscribe according to 
the acreage they hold; it deliberately excludes not only 
the landlords themselves but their agents and the 
traders and valuers who have so often been the land- 
lords’ supporters and spokesmen; the tenant farmer, 
who has not always been articulate in the past, means 
to have a society for himself. It is a society run 
by the younger generation of men who have been 
educated alongside the sons of professional men and 
traders, by farmers who look at farming as a business 
and not as a feudal inheritance; it is going to be 
an active class society, militant, narrow and even 
selfish, but effective. It has grown with remarkable 
rapidity, and is now formulating a series of test ques- 
tions to be put to every Parliamentary candidate; and 
according to the answers, and not according to party, 
will the Farmers’ Union throw its weight into the 
electoral scale. So far the Farmers’ Union is in 
harmony with what we may call the landlords’, we 
might even say with Conservative, policy ; the coming of 
Tariff Reform will provide the crux. If the manu- 
facturing party get their will and food is to be kept 
cheap by either no taxation at all or such a low taxation 
on colonial produce as will maintain prices at the level 
of the open market, these men will cross into the other 
anti-landlord and anti-manufacturers’ camp, and they 
will easily take their labourers with them. But if on 
the other hand they get the protection for agriculture 
they look for, they can mitigate the worst effects to their 
labourers of any rise in food prices, particularly where 
as in Lincolnshire so much of the wages are paid in 
kind, and they thus can save the labourers’ vote for a 
united country party. What we fear is that the agri- 
cultural community, whether landlords or farmers, 
have not got the leaders just now who can make their 
claims good against the powerful manufacturing 
interests; but if when Tariff Reform comes into its 
kingdom the views prevail of those who stand only for 
State and Empire, then the farmer will not be 
forgotten. 


A CLASSIC FARCE. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


¥ T# E Importance of Being Earnest’’ has been 

revived by Mr. Alexander at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and is as fresh and as irresistible as ever. It is 
vain to speculate what kind of work Oscar Wilde would 
have done had the impulse for play-writing survived in 
him. It is certain that a man of such variegated genius, 


and a man s0 inquisitive of art-forms, would not, as 
some critics seem to think he would, have continued to 
turn out plays in the manner of ‘‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest’’. This, his last play, is not the goal 
at which he would have rested. But, of the plays that 
he wrote specifically for production in London theatres, 
it is the finest, the most inalienably his own. In “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’’ and ‘‘ A Woman of No Import- 
ance ’’ and ‘* An Ideal Husband ’’, you are aware of the 
mechanism—aware of Sardou. In all of them there is, of 
course, plenty of humanity, and of intellectual force, as 
well as of wit and humour ; and these qualities are the 
more apparent for the very reason that they are never 
fused with the dramatic scheme, which was a thing alien 
and ready-made. The Sardou manner is out-of-date ; 
and so those three plays do, in a degree, date. It is 
certain that Oscar Wilde would later have found for 
serious comedy a form of his own, and would have 
written serious comedies as perdurable as his one great 
farce. 

In ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest’’ there is a 
perfect fusion of manner and form. It would be truer to 
say that the form is swallowed up in the manner. For you 
must note that not even in this play had Oscar Wilde 
invented a form of his own. On the contrary, the 
bare scenario is of the tritest fashion in the farce-writing 
of the period. Jack pretends to his niece, as an excuse 
for going to London, that he has a wicked brother whom 
he has to look after. Algernon, as an excuse for seeing 
the niece, impersonates the wicked brother. Jack, as 
he is going to marry and has no further need of a brother, 
arrives with the news of the brother’s death ; and so forth. 
Just this sort of thing had served as the staple for in- 
numerable farces in the ’sixties and ‘seventies and 
*eighties—and would still be serving so if farce had not 
now been practically snuffed out by musical comedy. 
This very ordinary clod the magician picked up, turning 
it over in his hands—and presto ! a dazzling prism for us. 

How was the trick done? It is the tedious duty of the 
critic to ask such questions, and to mar what has been 
mere delight by trying to answer them. Part of the 
play’s fun, doubtless, is in the unerring sense of beauty 
that informs the actual writing of it. The absurdity of 
the situations is made doubly absurd by the contrasted 
grace and dignity of everyone’s utterance. The play 
abounds, too, in perfectly chiselled apothegms—witti- 
cisms unrelated to action or character, but so good in 
themselves as to have the quality of dramatic surprise. 
There are perhaps, in the course of the play, a dozen of 
those merely verbal inversions which Oscar Wilde in- 
vented, and which in his day the critics solemnly believed 
—or at any rate solemnly declared—to be his only claim 
to the title of wit. And of these inversions perhaps half- 
a-dozen have not much point. But, for the rest, the wit is 
of the finest order. ‘‘ What between the duties expected 
of one during one’s lifetime, and the duties exacted after 
one’s death, land has ceased to be either a profit or a 
pleasure. It gives one a position, and prevents one from 
keeping it up. That’s all that can be said about land.’’ 
One cannot help wishing it were all that ‘‘ the Dukes’”’ had 
had to say recently. It is a perfect presentation of the 
case which they have presented so lengthily and so mal- 
adroitly. And it is only a random sample of the wit that 
is scattered throughout ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest’’. But, of course, what keeps the play so 
amazingly fresh is not the inlaid wit, but the humour, 
the ever-fanciful and inventive humour, irradiating every 
scene. Out of a really funny situation Oscar Wilde 
would get dramatically the last drop of fun, and then 
would get as much fun again out of the correlative 
notions aroused in him by that situation. When he had 
to deal with a situation which, dealt with by any ordinary 
dramatist, would be merely diagrammatic, with no real 
fun at all in it, always his extraneous humour and power 
of fantastic improvisation came triumphantly to the 
rescue. Imagine the final scenes of this play treated by 
an ordinary dramatist ! How tedious, what a signal for 
our departure from the theatre, would be the clearing- 
up of the mystery of Jack Worthing’s parentage, of 
the baby in the hand-bag, the manuscript in the peram- 
bulator! But the humour of the writing saves the situa- 
tion, makes it glorious. Lady Bracknell’s recital of 
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the facts to the trembling Miss Prism—‘‘ Through the 
elaborate investigations of the metropolitan police, the 
perambulator was discovered at midnight, standing by 
itself in a remote corner of Bayswater. It contained 
the manuscript of a three-volume novel of more than 
usual revolting sentimentality’’—and Miss Prism’s 
subsequent recognition of the hand-bag by ‘‘ the injury 
it received through the upsetting of a Gower Street 
omnibus in younger and happier days’’ and by “ the 
stain on the lining caused by the explosion of a tem- 
perance beverage, an incident that occurred at Leaming- 
ton ’’—these and a score of other extraneous touches 
keep us laughing whole-heartedly until the actual fall 
of the curtain. 

Or again, imagine an ordinary dramatist’s treatment 
of the great scene in the second act—the scene when 
Jack Worthing, attired in deepest mourning, comes to 
announce the death of the imaginary brother who is 
at this moment being impersonated on the premises by 
Algernon. I call this a ‘‘ great ’’ scene, for, though 
it is (as I have hinted) essentially stale, it is so contrived 
as to be quite fresh. It is, indeed, and will always be 
cited as, a masterpiece of dramatic technique. If the 
audience knew at the beginning of the act that Jack 
was presently to arrive in deep mourning, the fun 
would be well enough. On the other hand, if, when 
he arrived, it had to be explained to them why he was 
in deep mourning, and what was his mission, there 
would be no fun at all. But the audience is in neither 
of these states. In the first act, Jack has casually 
mentioned, once or twice, that he means to “‘ kill off ’’ 
his imaginary brother. But he doesn’t say when or 
how he is going to do it. As the second act opens 
and proceeds, the audience has forgotten all about his 
intention. They are preoccupied by Algernon. And 
so, when the sable figure of Jack at length appears, 
they are for a moment bewildered, and then they 
vaguely remember, and there is a ripple of laughter, 
and this ripple swells gradually to a storm of laughter, 
as the audience gradually realises the situation in its 
full richness. None but a man with innate instinct 
for the theatre could have contrived this effect. But 
the point is that only Oscar Wilde, having contrived 
the effect, could have made the subsequent scene a 
worthy pendant to it. Miss Prism’s comment on hear- 
ing that the cause of the brother’s death was a chill, 
** As a man sows, so shall he reap ’’; Dr. Chasuble’s 
offer to conduct the funeral service, and Jack’s hasty 
explanation that his brother seems ‘‘ to have expressed 
a desire to be buried in Paris ’’, and Dr. Chasuble’s ‘‘ I 
fear that hardly points to any very serious state of 
mind at the last ’’—these are of the things that have 
kept the play young, and have won for it, in dramatic 
literature, a place apart. 

It is a solemn thought that Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth were playing their present parts 
fifteen years ago. They both, however, seem to have 
worn as well as the play itself. Miss Stella Patrick 
Campbell and Miss Rosalie Toller are charming in the 
parts of Gwendolen and Cecily. 


OUR YOUNG PAINTERS, AND A CRITIC. 
By Laurence Binyon. 


“THE last exhibition of the New English Art Club, held 

in the spring, was not only one of the most brilliant 
in the history of the club, but seemed to mark a certain 
change of temper, the infusion of a new current of life. 
I wonder if the late Mr. Frith, who so long outlived the 
fashions of his heyday, was aware that his work, after 
being the typical object of scorn for the superior person, 
had come to be regarded with a quite affectionate ad- 
miration—some of his work, at least—by a group of the 
rising painters of the end of last century? Probably 
not ; but I seem to remember some controversy, I think 
in this Review, when the art of Frith had been com- 
pared advantageously with the art of Madox Brown. 
Such a comparison seems to me absurd. Yet it is easy 
to understand what repels in Madox Brown and what 
attracts in Frith’s ‘‘ Dolly Varden ’’, for instance. A 
frank joy in pretty things, in the sunshine and amenity 
of life, and in the pleasure of painting them; it is this 


which has been an abiding inspiration to the New English 
group of painters, and we have all enjoyed the gaiety 
and impulsiveness, the genuine spontaneous charm, of 
their pictures, year by year. But in shutting themselves. 
out from other aspects of life, in shunning extravagant 
and heroic adventures, they have avoided, it is true, the 
laboriousness and grimness that inhere in the art of 
Madox Brown, but they have lost also his great ardour 
and his serious intensity. In the spring exhibition at 
Suffolk Street, dominated by the genius of Mr. John, it 
seemed as if the club were going out to conquer fresh 
fields and break its habitual limitations. No doubt this. 
willbeso. Inthe present show the club ‘‘ marks time ”’, 
for the most part ; but it is an admirable exhibition, with 
the usual high average of quality that we expect. Mr. 
Steer is as rich and broad and spacious as ever in his 
Severn landscape ; Mr. Russell and Professor Brown are 
as successful in a kindred vein; and less prominent ex- 
hibitors, like Mrs. Cheston, have learnt in the same- 
school to catch on canvas the light and breeze with 
notable skill and freshness. There is, of course, a Corfe 
Castle ; the long siege of that ancient citadel by the New- 
English painters will become one of the memorable 
events in its history ; this time it is Mr. Arthur Streeton 
who has made it his own in a large canvas, full of 
sun and shadow, exceedingly vigorous and effective. 
Among landscapes the newer note, of which I wrote last 
spring, is present only in the paintings by Professor 
Holmes, who loves mountains and austere solitudes as. 
much as his fellow-exhibitors delight in broad cham- 
paigns, breezy shores, and picnic-haunts. The 
‘** Harter Fell, from Mardale ’’ has a beautiful solemnity 
of colour and design, which gives it a curious independ- 
ence among its surroundings. Again, there are a num- 
ber of pleasant interiors and domestic scenes, as usual ; 
and particularly welcome is the ‘* Baby’s Bath ’’ of Mr. 
Tonks, painted with a charm and naturalness that 
disguise the learning and mastery in the drawing of the 
grouped figures and the painting of reflected firelight on 
various surfaces and textures. I must also mention a 
picture by Mr. Charles Stabb, called ‘‘ The Book of 
Poems ”’ (No. 130). The reader, a girl in a blue dress, 
has laid aside her book, and her musing figure detaches- 
itself against the white wall by which she sits. Sub- 
jects of this kind have been treated again and again by 
painters of the New English group; but Mr. Stabb by 
fine simplicity of design and colour, a simplicity any- 
thing but bare or jejune, has raised his picture above the 
level of mere genre, and given it an indefinable distinc- 
tion. Another small and unobtrusive work is Miss Gwen 
John’s ‘‘ L’Etudiante’’ (No. 51), to me the most 
memorable thing in the whole exhibition. Here is that 
intensity, quiet and shy though it be, which counts for 
so much more than brilliancy, and which is so rare in 
contemporary art. It is a picture of singular delicacy 
and beauty. Mr. John sends an able portrait, but his 
little canvas, the strange ‘‘ Girl on the Cliff ’’, and a 
large charcoal composition of a gipsy group belong 
more to the essence of his genius. Mr. Orpen is very 
well represented; and there are good examples of the 
portraiture of Mr. Connard, Mr. Von Glehn, Mr. Kelly, 
and Mr. Philpot ; to say nothing of Mr. Sargent. Mr. 
Walter Sickert’s ‘‘ The New Bedford ’’, a vision of a 
music-hall interior, is one of the most original pictures 
in the gallery, one of the things by which this exhibition 
will be remembered. Among the drawings and water- 
colours, always an admirable section, Mr. Muirhead 
Bone’s pastels and black-chalk studies form a splendid 
group, opposite a group of Mr. Beerbohm’s caricatures. 
Mr. Dodd, in his chalk portraits and groups, Mr. Pearce, 
in his water-colours of Frencii street-scenes, show each 
advancing mastery; and Mr. W. Tryon is a welcome 
addition to the little band of artists who are returning 
to the old methods of the water-colour drawing in no 
archaistic spirit. 

The exhibition at Suffolk Street is only one manifesta- 
tion of the productiveness of members of the New 
English Art Club. Mr. Orpen, for instance, has been 
even more brilliantly represented this season at the 
Goupil Gallery Salon, where also Mr. Connard’s land- 
scapes with figures were conspicuous. With these two 
exhibitions, and the choice collection at Messrs. 
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By Captain A. F. TOWNSHEND. 
With 29 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
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By CHARLES C. TURNER. 
Extra crown 8vo. with 70 Illustrations. ss. net. 

**Mr. Turner is well qualified to write with authority on the 
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THINGS SEEN IN EGYPT. 

By E. L. BUTCHER. With 50 Illustrations. 
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excellently written.”— GLOBE. 


THINGS SEEN IN HOLLAND. 

By C. E. ROCHE. With 50 Illustrations. 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN OXFORD. 
New Edition. By A. D. GODLEY, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
M.A. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net ; ed leather in box, 5s. net. 
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PROFESSOR CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. 
THE FAERY QUEEN & HER KNIGHTS. 


Retold from Edmund =penser. By A. J. CHURCH, M.A. With 
Illustrations in colour. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 


**It weuld be difficult to present the stories in more eharming 
guise ... wereckon this among the season’s gift-books.” 


GUARDIAN, 
HEROES OF MODERN INDIA. 


By E. GILLIAT, M.A. With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, ss. 


** Every Englishman will be the better for a perusal of 
virile and well-written book.”—GUARDIAN. an 


ADVENTURES IN THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 
By H. W. G. HYRST. With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. ss. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE.—NEW VOLUMES. 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. ss. each, 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN 


CHEMISTRY. 
By JAMES C. C. PHILIP, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


“A fascinating exposition in lar language.” 
LONDON NEWS. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN 


MANUFACTURE. 

* We have ter gift book ‘ 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Hag of— The Romance of— 
Plant Li G. F. Scott-Elliott, M.A.| The Mighty Deep. Agnes Gilberne. 
Animal Arts and C H.| Modern Photography. C. R.Gib- 
Coupin, D.Sc., and John Lea, M.A. son. 
Missionary Heroism. Rev. J. C.| Modern Sieges. Rev. E. Gilliat. 
D.D. Modern Exploration. A. Williams, 
Early Exploration. Archibald) Modern Mechanism. A. Williams, 
Modern Electricity CR. Gibson, | The World's Fioheries. 
ectricity. ‘ibson. World’s erles, Si 
The Animal World. E. Selous. Wright. 
Insect Life. Edmund Selous. Earl British Life, G. F. Scott- 
ern Engineering. A. Williams. Elliott, M.A. 
Modern Locomotion. A. Williams.| Savage Life. G. F. Scott-Elliot. 
Modern Mining. A. Williams. Modern Geology. E. Grew, M.A. 
Polar Exploration. G. Firth Scott.| Bird Life, John Lea, M.A. 
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The Best New Books 


|THE MERRY PAST. 12/6 net. RALPH NEVILL. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 7/6 net. 
PRICE COLLIER. 
THE HILLS AND THE VALE. 6/- 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


BEGGARS. 6/- W. H. DAVIES. 


The Best Fine Art Books 


LONDON. 20 Photogravures. 
25/- net. A. L, COBURN and H. BELLOC 


HISTORY OF AQUATINT ENGRAVING. 
15/- net. S. T. PRIDEAUX. 


LIVES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 7/6 net. 
E. B. CHANCELLOR. 


THE SCHOOL OF MADRID. 7/6 net. 
BERUETE Y. MORET. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 7/6 net, CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


The Best Theological Books 
FAITH. 2/6 net. W. R. INGE, D.D. 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 2/6 net. A. S. PEAKE, D.D. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 2/6 net. 
H. RASHDALL, M.A., D.L, 


THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 6/- 
HUGH FALCONER, B.D. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 8/- net. 
EMILE BOUTROUX. 


The Best Plays. 
THREE PLAYS. 6/- Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
PLAYS. 6/- JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


The Best Novels. 
VILLA RUBEIN. 6/- JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
THE TRADER. 6/- CECIL ROSS JOHNSON. 


MARGARET HEVER. 6/- 
ELIZABETH MARTINDALE. 


ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA. 6/- 
ELINOR GLYN. 
The Best Boys’ Books 
A SCOUT’S STORY. 3/6 OWEN VAUGHAN, 
OLD FIREPROOF. 6/- OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
A SON OF THE SEA. 3/6 JOHN A. BARRY. 


PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 3/6 
J: A. STEWART. 


The Best Children’s Books. 


ASK TO SEE 


DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


AT ANY GOOD BOOKSELLERS’. 
They are the Best Books of the Season. Illustrated in Colour. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


AN IMMORTAL SPRITE. 


“Sheridan.” By Walter Sichel. London: Constable. 
1909. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net. 


THs is a great biography, and will remain the 

classical, authentic, unsurpassable Life of 
Sheridan. Only it would have been twice as good had 
it been half as long. These volumes are a mine of 
erudition: they are crammed with eighteenth-century 
lore. Mr. Sichel has had access to the Sheridan family 
papers at Frampton, to the diary of Georgiana Duchess 
of Devonshire (which he prints in an appendix), and 
various other first-hand sources of information. In 
short, there is not a book, a letter, a manuscript or 
a scrap of paper relating to Sheridan which Mr. Sichel 
has not read, and in his enthusiasm he has given us 
them all. We have to mark the same fault which 
marred his ‘ Bolingbroke ’’, an over-elaboration, a 
diffuseness, a lack of perspective. Mr. Sichel has 
proved himself a prodigy of industry : ‘‘ mais il y a des 
longueurs ’’. As an example of his discursive method 
we may give the following, on page 193, vol. i. : ‘‘ But 
while Miss Linley warbles and her lover listens, a short 
ramble must be made through Bath past and present, 
though it is hard to be torn away from S. Cecilia and 
her minstrel ’’. Accordingly Mr. Sichel is not torn 
away, but before starting off on his ‘‘ ramble ’’ through 
Bath he gives us verses from Sheridan to Miss Linley 
and return verses from Miss Linley to Sheridan, after 
which he trots us up and down Bath, a promenade 
which we have often enjoyed before. We know Mr. 
Sichel believes in atmosphere ; but there are rather too 
many rambles of this kind into familiar bypaths. 
There is a chapter devoted to the pedigree of the 
Sheridans. It surely would have done to begin with 
the grandfather, Swift’s friend; and when Mr. Sichel 
goes back to the Sheridans of the sixteenth century 
we feel inclined to say, with Racine’s judge, ‘‘ Avocat, 
passons au déluge”’. Then there is another chapter 
devoted to the family of the Linleys, which is rather 
too much, as who cares twopence about the ancestry 
of the Linleys? Indeed we do not get to ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
birth and childhood ’’ before page 235, as Mr. Sichel 
adopts the original method of giving us a synopsis of 
the two volumes in an ‘‘ overture *’ of one hundred and 
eighty pages, divided into Part I. The Man, and 
Part II. The Moment. This overture and the two 
final chapters are the best-written parts of the book, 
for in them Mr. Sichel moves easily and blithely and 
judicially, unhampered by the mass of details which 
he has shovelled in between, and with which he, and 
the reader, often*struggle wearily. We suppose that 
the overture was written after the rest of the work, for 
in these opening pages Mr. Sichel seems to dance, like 
a man who has finished a gigantic task. We would 
willingly have danced from beginning to end if Mr. 
Sichel had only spared us some of his labour. But he 
insists that we too shall read all his hero’s love-songs, 
sketches of plays, notes of undelivered speeches, aye, 
and large portions of his delivered speeches. There are 
very few speeches that are readable long after the event, 
and only those that are perfectly reported. The 
speeches of Sheridan’s period were florid, artificial and 
very long, and shorthand had not been invented. As 
Selden says, ‘‘ Rhetoric is either very good or stark 
nought ’’. Rhetoric reported by a Johnson or a 
Cobbett from rough notes, aided by memory and 
malice, are indeed ‘‘ stark nought ’’, as anyone who 
tries to wade through these orations, which shook the 
world, will find. The only exceptions to the rule of 
unreadability are Burke’s speeches, which he wrote out 
himself before or after delivery. Mr. Sichel should 
have suppressed a great deal of Sheridan’s speeches 
(which must be abominably reported, they are so flat 
and commonplace) and a good many of his amatory 
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and satirical verses, which are unworthy of his fame. 
There is another irritating practice. Quite a third of 
the matter is put into the footnotes. A fact is either 
worth relating or it is not. If it is, let it be put into 
the page. We hold strongly the opinion that foot- 
notes should only be used for necessary explanation 
of obscurities, of persons or things, and that the 
authorities should be given together at the beginning 
or the end. 

One of the inevitable consequences of Mr. Sichel’s 
trying to tell us too much is that he makes mistakes 
which can only be due to an overtaxed memory. Ifa 
man resolves to drain his period to the dregs he is 
bound to slip. ‘‘ Chatham’s great Treaty of Paris ”’ 
(page 19, vol. ii.) was neither Chatham’s nor great. 
One of Macaulay’s most dramatic passages describes 
how Pitt was carried down to the House of Commons 
to speak against the Treaty of Paris, which he did for 
two hours. The Duke of Bedford, who concluded the 
treaty, was accused of being bribed by France, and 
Henry Fox only obtained a majority in its favour by 
bribing members of Parliament. Samuel Whitbread 
was not “‘ the inheritor of that brewery which had once 
been Thrale’s ’’. This was in the Borough, and was 
sold to Barclay and Perkins. Whitbread succeeded to 
his father’s brewery, which was near Smithfield. Mr. 
Sichel actually speaks of Milton’s line, ‘‘ Drew iron 
tears down Pluto’s cheek’’, as one of Burke’s 
phrases! Mr. Sichel tells us on page 151, vol. i., that 
in the interval between the Rockingham and Shelburne 
Administrations Burke ‘‘ pouched a sinecure for his 
son ’’, to which there is a footnote referring us to 
Walpole’s ‘‘ Memoirs of George III.’’, and saying that 
“* Lord Lansdowne declared the sinecure was for 
Burke himself ’’. It is plain that Mr. Sichel has not 
read ‘‘ The Last Journals of Horace Walpole ’’, re- 
published recently, where there is a minute account 
(vol. ii., page 454) of what happened. Burke came to 
Horace and had the effrontery to ask him to get his 
brother Sir Edward Walpole to resign the Clerkship of 
the Pells (7000 a year) in Burke’s favour, Burke 
offering his personal security that Sir Edward ‘‘ should 
be no loser ’’. Old ‘‘ Horry’ thought Burke was 
mad, naturally, but he was civil. A much less learned 
man than Mr. Sichel would not have made these mis- 
takes, which are due to overcrowding. Mr. Sichel has 
a tendency to be voluminous rather than luminous. 

But when all these faults have been noted, this 
biography is a noble delineation of one of the most 
extraordinary characters that ever crossed the stage of 
history. It is a solid and sympathetic record of a man 
who realised exactly the popular idea of genius. To 
make speeches from the front bench of the House of 
Commons while your play is being acted to a crowded 
Drury Lane—that, says the ordinary man, no one could 
do but a genius; and the ordinary man is right. For 
the same man to have made the Begum speech and to 
have written ‘‘ The School for Scandal ’’ is no common 
intellectual feat; and ‘‘ The Rivals’’, ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal ’’ and ‘‘ The Critic ’’ were all written 
before the age of thirty. It is striking that two im- 
pecunious Irishmen should have sat side by side on 
the Front Opposition Bench, should have made the 
finest speeches of the day, and should have written 
works which still rank as classics. Sheridan and 
Burke had some points of resemblance. Both had the 
Irish ways of finance, the habit of treating other 
people’s money as their own. ‘‘ Thank God, that’s 
settled ! ’’ Sheridan used to say as he signed an I O U 
‘and handed it to an importunate creditor. Both lived 
audaciously beyond their means, and both speculated 
disastrously—Sheridan in theatres, Burke in stocks and 
shares. But curiously enough, though Sheridan had 
ten times as much common-sense as Burke in dealing 
with other men or with politics, Burke managed his 
monetary affairs better than Sheridan, and died at 
Gregories in comfort. The fact was that Burke at- 
tached himself to Rockingham and Verney, from whom 
he had something like £50,000. Sheridan was foolish 
enough to devote himself to the Prince Regent, who 
dropped him when he grew old, and left him to die 
amidst squalor and duns. Burke also secured for him- 


self two pensions by going over to Pitt—we do not, 
of course, mean that he joined the Tories to get a 
pension. But it would have been very easy for 
Sheridan to join Pitt after the murder of the French 
king, for he did not in the least share Fox’s foolish 
and factious sympathy with the Jacobins, and a few 
years later he denounced Buonaparte and supported 
the war. Had Sheridan gone over to Pitt there 
can be no doubt that he too would have been wel} 
provided for, as he was much more useful in the House 
of Commons than Burke. But here again Sheridan’s 
loyalty to persons stood in his way: he would not 
desert Fox, who repaid him by sneering at him behind 
his back, and by keeping him out of his Cabinet ing 
1806. It is no exaggeration to say that Sheridan’s life 
was ruined by his loyalty to those two thorough-pace¢ 
scoundrels, Charles Fox and the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Sichel rightly dwells on Sheridan’s sentimentality 
and his romantic devotion to ‘‘ lost causes, and for- 
saken beliefs, and impossible loyalties ’’. This senti- 
mental perversity and his disgusting vice explain his 
ruin. No man of genius was ever ruined by mere 
monetary difficulty ; there is always an auxiliary vice. 
“* It was a moist age ’’, as Mr. Sichel says. The finest 
ladies of Sheridan’s time were coarser than the house- 
maids of to-day, or he would have been put out of 
their houses far sooner than he was, with his hiccoughs 
and his purple nose. Samuel Rogers has somehow 
come down to us as a cold-blooded, selfish, ill-natured 
man. Yet it was Rogers and Peter Moore, the pro- 
moter (the Hooley of those days), who were really kind 
to Sheridan when he lay dying without food, in stench, 
and with the bailiff threatening to carry him off to a 
spunging-house in his blanket. All honour to the poet 
and the promoter, and fie on the lords and relatives who 
crowded to his funeral, when he had ‘‘ outsoared the 
shadow of our night ’’! 


A BIRD-GUIDE FOR NILE TOURISTS. 


“Egyptian Birds, for the most part Seen in the Nile 
Valley.” By Charles Whymper. London: Black. 
1909. 20s. 


HIS is a decidedly pretty picture-book in which 
the birds most commonly to be met with in the 
Nile valley are figured with more or less fidelity. The 
colour process employed is not one which we greatly 
admire, but we have seldom seen it produce better 
results than in many of the fifty-one plates in this book. 
In some instances the general effect and atmosphere of 
reaches of the Nile are reproduced with marked success, 
as also are some of the birds—notably one of the 
delicately coloured Courser amid the sandy wastes of 
the desert, with which it harmonises perfectly. A 
picture of Kites on the wing is not so happy and is 
reminiscent of the ‘‘ snapshot ’’ photograph with the 
colours of the bird indifferently registered thereon. 
Again, that of the Buff-backed Herons gives but a poor 
idea of the snowy whiteness of these graceful birds. 
But this must be the fate of these attempts to produce 
coloured plates wholesale at small cost, and we must 
rest satisfied that most of them fulfil their main object— 
to enable the casual traveller in Egypt to identify many 
of the birds he may see on his journey. 

Mr. Whymper’s apologies for having figured the 
Sacred Ibis among the birds of Egypt are unnecessary. 
No reasonable naturalist endued with the historic sense 
ought to object to the introduction of this species here, 
connected as it has been for centuries untold with the 
whole legend of the Nile. Its presence here is doubly 
justified if only as a means of discounting the impudent 
lies of successive generations of dragomen who have 
so persistently assured credulous Englishmen that any 
herons or storks which chanced to come within view 
were the real ‘‘ Sacred Ibis ’’ they were clamouring to 
be shown. The other interloper in this book, 
Baleniceps, the Shoe-bill Stork, we also welcome, but 
for different reasons, and the picture of these quaint 
birds in the papyrus swamp is most pleasing and 
makes one long to go and see those kept in the Cairo 
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Zoological Gardens, said to be the only known living 
specimens in captivity in the world. 

With regard to the best form of field-glass for 
identifying birds, Mr. Whymper, wisely, does not pre- 
scribe any particular pattern, but we think he would 
have done well to lay even more emphasis than he has 
upon the necessity of the would-be bird-watcher being 
provided with a glass, kept ready for instant use, what- 
ever may be its make or the size of its ‘‘ field’’. For 
where moving birds are concerned there is no time to be 
lost. Hence to use a field-glass with effect it should 
always be carried adjusted to the sight of the owner, and, 
if necessary, a case should be especially made for the 
glasses to fit in it when thus adjusted. It may, indeed, 
be taken as an axiom that a field-glass for bird-watching 
is as much for the instant private use of the owner as 
are spectacles. 

Mr. Whymper, in his ‘‘ Foreword ’’, asserts that the 
scientific man will not find anything new in his book. 
Without claiming to be severely scientific, we must say 
that we have come across several decidedly new bits 
of ornithological information. Thus we had somehow 
always looked upon a Kestrel as a falcon and not as 
a hawk. Setting aside popular expressions, which may 
perhaps justify the employment of the word ‘‘ Hawk ”’ 
to include that of ‘‘ Falcon’’, it is very certain that 
the ‘‘ Drawing from a painting of a Hawk at Karnak ”’ 
given on page 23 represents a bird with the unmistake- 
able primary feathers of the genus Falco, and not that 
of the genus Accipiter. Also, it never oceurred to us 
to think of Vultures as in any way inimical to ‘‘ defence- 
less little birds ’’ as described on page 8. Again, the 
general description of the Griffon Vulture is rather mis- 
leading ; one of the most marked characteristics of this 
species is the big ruff of snowy white down (not lance- 
shaped feathers) encircling the base of the neck. This 
ruff is, in the case of immature birds, replaced by a 
fringe of tawny lanceolate feathers. It is quite true 
that Griffons as well as Sociable Vultures and others of 
the same family identified on the wing can be readily 
distinguished by the extreme shortness and squareness 
of the tail; but so far is this from being a characteristic 
feature of the Egyptian Vultures or Neophrons that they 
are most easily identified by the great length of their 
cuneate-shaped tails; as also is the Bearded Vulture. 
Non-scientific readers of this book would reasonably 
suppose that the White Owl alone disgorged the in- 
digestible portions of its food, whereas it is the universal 
habit of all the Raptores and of some other families as 
well. We do not understand why Mr. Whymper more 
than once alludes to game birds as “ so-called game 
birds ’’. We admit the looseness of the expression; 
but it is a very convenient one, and is well under- 
stood by every sportsman and naturalist, and hence 
needs no apology, especially in an eminently popular 
book like this. 

We have made these few criticisms ; still the book will 
serve admirably the purpose for which it is written, and 
will afford much pleasure and no little useful information 
to Nile tourists by steamer or dahabeah if they can spare 
some of their valuable time from mummies, monuments, 
and bridge-playing to a glance at the many beautiful 
birds which frequent the river. 


NOVELS. 
“Granite.” By John Trevena. London: Rivers. 1909. 


Mr. Trevena shows power, imagination and fervour 
in his writing to an unusual extent and intelligence in 
his views. He is as much preacher as novelist; he 
would probably say of himself that he hated humbug 
and pretentiousness,- but above all does he evi- 
dently hate drunkenness. His loathing of intemper- 
ance and self-indulgence is an obsession. His story 
is set in ‘‘ drunken Devonshire ’’, his characters are 
for the most part r and ignorant and incredibly 
superstitious, the hewers of granite, peasantry of 


Dartmoor, with whom, even when condemnatory, he is 
sympathetic. 


But the higher-placed among his 


dramatis persone—the cynical squire, the self-indulgent 
vicar, the pampered rich woman—are all drawn with 
vitriolically bitter lines of hatred. Mr. Trevena’s work 
would be more nearly first-rate if he imposed stronger 
restrictions on his exuberance of expression and 
imagination, if he were a severer critic of his own ideas 
as to what is worth saying and what is not. He takes 
himself and his mission too seriously, he is ponderous, 
incoherent, exaggerated, sometimes even absurd, and 
unfortunately his faults seem to be inherent in his way 
of thinking, and are not mere tricks of manner which 
could be dropped. Still there is much that is valuable 
in his work; the pictures of the Dartmoor peasantry 
are unforgettable : terrible and sordid in some instances, 
pathetically simple and attractive in others, but always 
strongly drawn, always as intensely realised, as they 
are ruthlessly, closely observed. 


“Villa Rubein, and other Stories.’ By John Gals- 
worthy. London: Duckworth. 1909. 6s. 

Thanks to the sureness of Mr. Galsworthy’s character- 
drawing and his knack of summing up physical traits 
in a few sentences, it is quite easy to visualise the mem- 
bers of the mixed household at the Villa Rubein at 
Botzen, and their neighbours. It is also a pleasant 
process. Even Herr Papa Paul, narrow and self- 
indulgent though he was and capable of setting the 
police on the track of his English stepdaughter’s lover, 
could be magnificently expansive on a festive occasion, 
such as the thirteenth birthday of Greta, his own child. 
The nature of Christian Devorell, the daughter of 
Paul’s deceased wife by a former marriage, was when 
the tale begins as yet unawakened on its emotional side ; 
but between this girl of nineteen and her bachelor uncle 
Nicholas Treffry—a gruff, manly, old man, and a furious 
driver of horseflesh—there existed a beautiful mutual 
affection. And so when the inevitable lover arrived in 
the person of the masterful Tyrolese painter Harz, who 
had been mixed up with anarchists and was in other 
respects somewhat of a detrimental, there arose that 
clash of loves and duties which provides the dramatic 
interest of the story. It would be unfair to indicate the 
ending further than may appear by saying that its 
pathos is in part that of the proverb that the world 
belongs to the young; but we should be doing scant 
justice to the gallant Nicholas Treffry (and through him 
to Mr. Galsworthy) if we left it to be inferred that the 
sequel is no more than a mere illustration of that trite 
adage. There is in ‘‘ Villa Rubein ’’ little or nothing 
of the irony that colours some of the other stories in- 
cluded in this volume. We should indeed perhaps have 
called the story pretty had not such a word tended to 
leave out of account the strong quality of its portraiture. 
For even the minor characters stand out, distinct and 
typical—Miss Naylor, the prim, elderly governess ; 
Dominique, the saturnine valet ; Edmund Dawnay, the 
easy-going English doctor. But the daintiest portrait 
of all is that of the ‘‘ little white moth’’ Greta, 
Christian’s half-sister, who was always in difficulties 
with the English use of ‘‘ shall ’’ and ‘‘ will ’’, though 
she wrote none the less the most charming letters in 
that language. ‘‘ Villa Rubein ’’ occupies very nearly 
half of the book. The other stories, four in number, 
hardly come up to its level. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


‘*Qxford: its Buildings and Gardens,”’ By Ralph Durand. With 
32 Water-colour Drawings by William A. Wildman. London: 
Grant Richards. 1909. 2ls. net. 

We could make allowance for this book if we thought 
it marked the end of making picture books on Oxford. Unfor- 
tunately it is only one more in an interminable procession— 
output would be the better word. The pictures are, of 
course, the point, and they do not very greatly attract us. 
We know Oxford as well as anyone, and many of its buildings 
we could not identify in Mr. Wildman’s illustrations. This 
is not necessarily a condemnation of the artist, we admit, for 
every building has unnumbered and changing aspects. Mr. 
Wildman may have seen what we have never seen, but we 
fancy some of his pictures are extravagant. Still they 
are better than many. The book is well printed and 
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terribly heavy to hold. The collaborator, Mr. Ralph 
Durand, shows his kind by talking of ‘“‘ the long night of 
the Middle Ages’’. Here is the mere book-maker. Mr. 
Durand imagines he has beautified the work of the earth- 
worms, as he calls Anthony Wood and other Oxford anti- 
quaries. Beautify them is perhaps just what he has done. 
Their work looked well enough before he touched it. The 
earthworm has its use; this book has not. 


“Stories from the Faerie Queene", by Lawrence H. Dawson 
(Harrap, 5e. net).—Perhaps we shall never have again stories 
retold simply as stories from great poets with the charm of 
Lamb’s “‘ Tales from Shakespeare ’’. But it must be admitted 
that we have had tales from the “‘ Iliad ’’ and the ‘‘ Odyssey ”’, 
and from Dante and others, which have been told in good, pure 
English, free from vulgarity and affectation and tawdriness, 
and in which the adventure and romance have been rendered 
with freshness and spirit so as to give delight to the young 
imagination. Quite sincerely we can say that Mr. Dawson’s 
book, which Miss Gertrude Demaine Hammond has illus- 
trated very prettily in colours, has these merits. Mr. Dawson 
has told the stories as we have described, and there is no 
question of Spenser’s philosophy, or allegory, or historical 
personages concealed under romantie names, which would be 
as unintelligible to five out of six men or women as they would 
be to children. But perhaps it is well to remark that the 
stories are by no means written in the spelling-book or words- 
of-one-syllable style; and that parents might be called on to 
explain such words as Paynim and Palmer or duenna and 
symbol and champaign, and their expository skill be put to 
some trial. They may even try finding the moral which Mr. 
Dawson has left unobtrusive if it is there. It is decidedly 
a good reading book for not too young children. 


‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’, with Illustrations by Sir James 

Linton (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net). 
‘* How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 

Whether by the season season’d the colour book will ever reach 
true perfection—in other words, whether in due time we shall 
become conscious of merits we do not now detect—is a question 
as to which there can surely be but one answer. It will have 
to change its character a good deal before we can regard it 
as satisfactory. Some of the reproductions of Sir James 
Lintan’s pictures in this volume are charming and charac- 
teristic work, others are either not reproductions at all, or if 
they are then Sir James realised that he was in the toils of a 
process vastly different from the medium in which he has been 
so long accustomed to work. For whom this book—and it will 
no doubt be one of the gift-books of the year—is specially 
intended, we do not quite know. Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch 
writes ‘twenty-six pages of introduction, in twenty of which 
he tells the story of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice’’, as though 
the play were so difficult to follow that a variant of Lamb’s 
Tales were indispensable to its proper understanding. 


‘* Bavoy Operas”, by W. 8. Gilbert, with 32 Illustrations in Colour 
by Mr. W. RB. Flint (Bell, 15s. net), is no doubt intended as a 
companion volume to that in which last year Sir William 
Gilbert retold the story of ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore’’. ‘‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance’’, ‘‘ Patience’’, ‘‘ Princess Ida’’, and 
‘‘The Yeomen of the Guard’’, are introduced with a brief 
account of their inception and history. Sir William got the 
idea of ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard ”’ from an advertisement 
at Uxbridge station which caught his eye during a long wait 
for the train. The text will of course make this an agreeable 
gift-book : the illustrations, though good of their kind, do not 
seem to catch the Gilbertian spirit. Sullivan did that in 
music; Mr. Flint must have found himself sorely taxed in 
attempting to bring it within the range of mechanical colour- 
printing. 

“The Rubdiydat of Omar Khayydm” is in favour with the 
colour illustrator this year. There could perhaps hardly be a 
more difficult subject. To materialise the ideas of the poem 
must appear to many to rob it of its significance. Fitz- 
Gerald’s version is illustrated by Mr. Edmund Dulac 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 15s. net), without any sort of introduc- 
tion or notes ; by Mr. Gilbert James (Black, 7s. 6d. net), under 
the editorship of Mr. R. A. Nicholson, who is lecturer in 
Persian at Cambridge, and by Mr. Willy Pogény (Harrap, 
10s. 6d. net), also without comment. Of the three there can 
be no question that the most costly is the best, though the 
treatment differs so widely and public taste in colour illus- 
tration is so inscrutable that it is quite possible the others 
may find favour. 

Among the more notable of the books printed in colours from 
original and highly imaginative drawings is “A Song of the 
English”, by Rudyard Kipling (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net), 
taken from ‘‘The Seven Seas’. Mr. W. Heath Robin- 
son’s pictures are a happy blend of fact and fancy, and will 


no doubt be the more interesting to many Kiplingites because 
they must have had Mr. Kipling’s own sanction as interpret- 
ing his verses. Less fanciful are the pictures with which 
Mr. W. Lee Hankey seeks to convey an idea in colours of 
“The Deserted Village’ (Constable, 15s. net). Some of the 
illustrations are very pleasing, and Goldsmith’s poem should 
find new friends in its latest presentment. 


‘‘The Poetical Works of Robert Burns” (The Alton Edition, 
4 vols.: The Gresham Publishing Company, 30s. net), — 
Robert Burns’ public continues to grow, and here we have 
an edition of his poems which by its effective ‘‘ get-up’’, its 
conveniently arranged notes and marginal explanations of 
unfamiliar words, its pictures, which Mr. Claude Shepperson 
supplies, and its songs, which Mr. H. C. Millar has har- 
monised, should prove attractive. The work, prepared under 
the editorial direction of Mr. Charles Annandale, is sub- 
stantial in form, yet light and easy to handle. In the first 
volume the editor gives a sketch of the poet’s life, and the 
second opens with Burns’ autobiographical letter to John 
Moore. The edition is therefore comprehensive, and should 
appeal to those with long purses who want to make a special 
present at this season. 

“The Book of Friendship”, arranged by Arthur Ransome 
(Jack, 6s.).—There is a sort of businesslike sentimentality in 
the idea that has led Mr. Ransome to make what he calls an 
anthology of friendship. We give Mr. Ransome credit for 
having collected the best things that have been said about 
friendship from the days of David and Jonathan to the 
present, but we should prefer to have them uncollected, and to 
come across them in the ordinary way of reading without 
being required to consider, say, Cicero’s ‘‘ De Amicitia ” and 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais ’’ as equally something that has been 
said on the topic of friendship. There is something grotesque 
in two such things being bound together in the same volume, 
and in a jump from “ Lycidas”’ to Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ On 
the Road ’’—which, by the by, does not belong to friendship, 
but to humanity at large—or to Borrow’s ‘‘ The Wind on the 
Heath ’’, of which the same may be said. The best that can 
be said of Mr. Ransome’s collection is that it is not made up 
of scraps, but of complete things, most of which are the best in 
literature. As a gift book it would make a very solid offering 
on the altar of friendship. 

“A Book of Golden Deeds”’, by Charlotte M. Yonge (Nelson, 6s.). 
In Miss Yonge’s idea a golden deed is not some display of 
mere daredevil courage or adventure for the sake of adventure 
or material reward. As a consequence of her high stand- 
point what her book loses in melodramatic interest it gains in 
worth. The instances she gives are ‘‘ chiefly cases of self- 
devotion that stand out remarkably either from their hope- 
lessness, their courage, or their patience, varying with the 
character of their age, but with that one essential distinction 
in all, that the dross of self was cast away.’’ Her collection of 
golden deeds is derived from times ancient and modern, and 
from many races, beginning with the stories of Alcestis and 
Antigone, and ending with an account of child devotion in 
the Australian bush forty years ago. The full-page illustra- 
tions—of which it is curious that no list is given with the 
contents—are taken from well-known’ works in the great 
picture galleries. 

“‘The Red Book of Heroes’, by Mrs. Lang, edited by Andrew 
Lang (Longmans, 6s.).— Mr. Lang introduces Mrs. Lang's 
Christmas collection with a note of apology. ‘‘ ‘ Life is not 
all beer and skittles,’ said a reflective sportsman, and all 
books are not fairy tales.’? Having exhausted the colours of 
the rainbow in finding titles for the fairy books of the past 
ten years, Mr. and Mrs. Lang turn to reality for their material 
and tell afresh the stories of men and women like Florence 
Nightingale, Gordon, Father Damien, Montrose, Hannibal 
and Havelock. If they are going through the rainbow again 
with a Heroes series they may find the colours fail them before 
they have exhausted the supply, and there should be more 
variety in their pages than in the fairy stories, so many of 
which seemed to have a common origin. There is nothing 
very distinctive in the literary treatment of these stories of 
heroes, but then they are issued with the Lang sign manual, 
and that will suffice. Even Mr. Lang’s preface will pass per- 
haps for profound wisdom. ‘‘I think honour is the dearest 
and most natural of virtues ; in their own ways none are more 
loyal than boys and girls ’’—a sentiment which must com- 
mend the volume more readily to the boys and girls for whom 
it is intended. 

‘Legends and Stories of Italy for Children”, by Am~ Steed- 
man (Jack, 7s. 6d. net).—The cross and the lily figured on the 
inside covers of this book are a clue to the character of the 
stories themselves. Legends and stories of Italy when not 
very secular are very edifyingly moral and religious. The 
stories told here are mostly of apparitions of the Madonna 
and the miracles of holy men and women. Not that they 
are purposeless or told to induce a belief in their actuality as a 
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Roman Catholic might put them before his children. They 
are to teach piety, and all the virtues and kindness and 
humanity are their themes. These are the ‘‘ pearls ’’ which 
Miss Steedman in a somewhat gushing preface professes to 
believe children will seek eagerly for: ‘‘ I will listen care- 
fully ’’, said the child, ‘‘ but I love even the rough shells of 
your pearl stories”. We do not wish to contradict Miss 
Steedman’s criticism of her own stories, but we may hint that 
the ‘‘ pearls ’’ do lie just a little apparent near the surface. 
There are many pictures quite in keeping with the stories by 
Miss Katharine Cameron. 

“The Story of Hereward the Champion of England’, by Douglas 
¢. Stedman (Harrap).—Mr. Stedman in his scholarly story of 
Hereward states that full justice has never been done 
to the champion. We are free to confess that in spite of 
the undoubted merits of his book we prefer Kingsley’s treat- 
ment, and certainly the latter appears to bring us nearer 
to the heroic spirit of the times with their halo of the magical 
and marvellous. Mr. Stedman’s is what we should call a 
Tennysonian version with its more obtrusive stress on the 
sentimental and moral side. But when we have said this we 
have nought but praise for what is really a fine historical 
romance. Perhaps the closing scenes of the siege of Ely and 
the death of Hereward are the best in the book, though the 
adventures after the tournament at Poictiers and the wild 
homecoming at Bourne after the arrival of the Normans run 
them hard. A word must be said for the ballads and verses 
appropriately woven into the narrative. Miss G. R. Ham- 
mond’s illustrations call for commendation. 


HEROES AND HEROINES OF SORTS. 


“Through the Heart of Thibet”, by Alexander Macdonald 
F.B.C.8. (Blackie, 6s.).—Mr. Landor and Sven Hedin have 
revealed to us much of the romance of the forbidden land. 
‘‘ Through the Heart of Thibet ’’ is a happy blend of informa- 
tion and adventure. The hero, George Gray, takes part in a 
secret expedition, which is intended to penetrate to the sacred 
city of Lhasa. Chinese secret agents appear early on the scene 
and attempt to thwart the expedition at every turn. None 
the less it passes on. It crosses the Brahmaputra, and in 
spite of obstacles reaches Lhasa, where the hero is kid- 
napped. The final scene, in which he poses as the new Dalai 
Lama, teems with dramatic excitement. The story ends with 
the discovery, in the guise of a Lama, of George’s father, who 
was supposed to have died years ago on a surveying expedition 
along the border of Nepaul. ‘‘ Through the Heart of Thibet’ 
will add to Mr. Alexander Macdonald’s established reputa- 
tion as a story-teller. 


“A Trip to Mars”, by Fenton Ash (Chambers, 3s. 6d.).— 
Readers who delight in Jules Verne, Fenimore Cooper, and 
Rider Haggard will find in Mr. Ash a judicious combination 
of the three. ‘‘A Trip to Mars”’’ is based on certain 
definite scientific theories, though in matters where the most 
modern research only offers possible premises and conflicting 
theses the author has necessarily had to choose one out of 
many, and has wisely stuck to it throughout. The story 
goes with a rare swing, and we fancy few boys will be able 
to lay down the book till they have reached the end. It 
begins with the arrival on the earth of a mysterious meteorite 
with the denizens of another world on board. They carry 
off with them to Mars two British boys, Gerald and Jack, 
and their guardian, who after manifold adventures on that 
planet return to earth. The chance is held out, however, 
that they may one day return to see their friends in Mars, 
or even go further afield. All boys who read the book will 
doubtless hope that Gerald and Jack will live to visit many 
other starry worlds as yet unconquered. 


‘The Red Caps of Lyons’, by Herbert Hayens (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
As will be gathered from the title, episodes in the French 
Revolution form the theme of this story. A prominent mer- 
chant in Lyons is denounced by one of his discharged work- 
men as an aristocrat. The vicissitudes through which 
M. Legendre and his family pass during the reign of the 
sans-culottes bring out vividly how during the stress of those 
days men were led by fear to abandon their dearest friends. 
Imagination and historical facts have been blended by Mr. 
Hayens in ‘‘ The Red Caps-of Lyons ’’ with distinct success, 
and the varying fortunes of M. Legendre will be followed 
with breathless interest. 


“With Kit Carson in the Rockies”, by Everett McNeil 
(Chambers, 5s.).—Mr. Everett McNeil portrays life in the 
wilderness of the Great West of America seventy-five years 
ago, in the days preceding the advent of the scientific and 
geographical explorer. The trappers and hunters who 
figure in his pages have to overcome such difficulties and 
dangers as must always face pioneers in opening up new and 
unexplored country. The author's delineation of the adven- 


turous life led by these hardy men, whose trail ‘‘ crossed and 
recrossed the Rocky Mountains ’’ long before the days of the 
explorers, affords a good idea of their part in opening up the 
West. ‘ With Kit Carson in the Rockies’ is brimful of a 
healthy spirit of adventure. 


‘*The Islanders”, by Theodore Wilson Wilson (Blackie, 2s. 6d.). 
This story is concerned with the lives of three young 
children on an island in Morecambe Bay, under the 
guardianship of an elder sister, who contributes to their 
maintenance by her pen. Incidentally the author touches 
upon one of the insistent social problems of the day, but 
without giving undue prominence to it. The ménage causes 
much searching of heart to an old aunt, who objects to any 
member of her family writing penny story-books for money. 
The picture of the life passed on the island, with its peculiar 
charms and at times dangers, is well drawn. 


‘Kinsman and Namesake”, by R. Stead (Blackie, 2s. 6d.).— 
In ‘‘ Kinsman and Namesake ’’ the author of ‘‘ Will o’ the 
Dales ’’ again takes his readers to the North of England, 
introducing them to various historical personages at the 
opening of the fifteenth century. The story will be disap- 
pointing to Mr. Stead’s devotees. A lack of definition in 
the outlines of his picture gives the reader a blurred impres- 
sion of the times, and in the delineation of his characters 
there is a want of differentiation. The clashing of swords 
is that of the stage rather than of stern reality. We have 
failed to find anything in the tale to arrest attention. 


‘The Little Tin Soldier”, by Graham Mar (Chambers, 2s. 6d.). 
In the pages of ‘‘ The Little Tin Soldier ’’ the reader is 
introduced to a child who has been kidnapped from home 
and carried off to the slums of the East End. His dominat- 
ing love is for soldiers. This love is stimulated by the pre- 
sence of an old soldier in the alley where the child passes 
most of his younger days, who protects him from the violence 
of his foster-mother. How “The Little Tin Soldier's ” 
character keeps him unsullied by the coarser natures around 
him, and how he is transferred to more kindly and tender 
keeping and finally restored to his own, is told with a sym- 
pathetic pen. 


‘‘The King's Liege”, by H. A. Hinkson (Blackie, 2s. net),— 
Maurice Hyde was a wonderful boy. He saved a countess 
from abduction, and upset a conspiracy to capture his 
Majesty Charles I. without being helped by anybody. How 
he did it by hiding in a cupboard, and being discovered, and 
being tied up, and getting loose, and carrying the news to 
Oxford, is told in language peculiarly suited to the story. 


‘Jack in the Rockies”, by George Bird Grinnel (Chambers, 
2s. 6d. net).—Instruction may be taken in great quantities if 
spiced with a semblance of narrative. We remember that w2 
were often taken in like that in our day, and made to learn 
quite a lot of things when we thought we were just amusing 
ourselves. Well, every boy will be wiser for reading Mr. 
Grinnel’s book. He will know a great deal about Indians, 
bears, bighorns, blacktails, geysers, and other transatlantic 
things, including a more than superficial acquaintance with 
the American tongue. This last will do him no particular 
harm, provided someone in authority warns him that 
American and English are different languages. 


We detest all girls’ books ; out of a wretched mass we select 
these as the best. ‘ Saturday's Children”, by Winifred James 
(Blackie, 6s.),is a pleasant story, full of humour, quite 
free from mawkishness, and natural in dialogue and details. 
One knows, when the two pretty girls set up housekeeping on 
little else than pluck and energy, that gods will soon spring 
from providentially sent machines to help them—and so they 
do, but without the extravagant improbabilities of most hap- 
penings of the sort. To tell the actual adventures, and their 
upshot, of the young girl without home or capital to back 
her, would be too depressing perhaps ; but one sometimes fears 
the encouragement that books of this sort may give to the 
utterly inexperienced. There is no reason why it should not 
all end, as Miss Winifred James makes it, with marriage 
and success; only in life things do not always happen so. 
Meanwhile the story is considerably more wholesome, 
humorous and vivid than many of its kind. Miss Alcott 
would have liked it. 

“ Muriel and her Aunt Lu”, by May Baldwin (Chambers, 5s.), 
gives a good account of Paris student life and how it affects 
English girls. It is just as well that the lurid and melo- 
dramatic notion of Paris (especially artistic Paris) should 
be corrected in schoolrooms by something nearer the facts. 
Normandy is brought in as a background when the girls go 
on a sketching tour, and is also well drawn, without pic- 
turesque exaggeration. The book is sensible and readable, 
without distinction. 

“Barbara Bellamy”, also by May Baldwin (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
is unconvincing. The most pedantic of present-day grand- 
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fathers could hardly keep a girl so utterly from modern ways 
of thought and speech as Barbara is kept. Her talk is just 
a shade too much accentuated and eccentric to be artistically 
amusing. Still, it makes a good situation when she comes in 
contact with ultra-modernity at a girls’ public school; and 
Barbara is lovable, chiefly because, as her schoolmates re- 
mark, in spite of being ‘‘ awfully learned, she was so awfully 
good ”’. 

“The Luck of Ledge Point”, by Dorothea Moore (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), 
is a tale of the early nineteenth century, not badly written, 
and prettily illustrated by Mr. Charles Horrell. Napoleon 
and his dreaded invasion come in, and there is much excite- 
ment and adventure of a lively kind. Girls (or boys, for that 
matter) from twelve years old upwards should enjoy the 
story. 

“Three Girls in Mexico”, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), 
is the work of a favourite. It is a fresh, unusual story, with 
a fine young girl for its chief heroine; and as it places the 
three in the centre of Mexico, extracting perfume from yellow 
orchids, it breaks new ground with most readers. The style 
is simple and direct, and the whole book pleasing. 


“Lady Fabia”, by Edith Cowper (8.P.C.K., 2s.), is romantic 
without ‘‘sawniness”’, and told with very great vivacity and 
charm. Mrs. Cowper knows how to paint a real girl. The 
adventures of little Fabia, who is a girl in spite of having been 
a wife for a short time, make thoroughly interesting reading. 
They take place on the south coast in 1805, and smuggling, 
political intrigue, and lovers’ plots are cleverly woven together. 
The character of Kitty Kirwan is well done. Altogether the 
little book is up to Mrs. Cowper’s fastidious level. 


SOME SCHOOL AND SEA STORIES. 


‘John Bargreave'’s Gold’’, by Capt. F. 8. Brereton (Blackie, 5s.), 
is one of three books which turn on treasure-seeking. Every 
Christmas brings its treasure stories, reminiscent, in a more or 
less minor key, of Stevenson’s masterpiece. Captain Brere- 
ton is not a Stevenson, but he is a good hand at piling up 
thrills. Here we have the attempt to recover the wealth 
aboard a Spanish galleon wrecked on the Mosquito Coast. 
The parchment which reveals the whereabouts of the sunken 
vessel is responsible for many of Duncan Hay’s and Chris 
Hendry’s startling adventures. We do not like the murder 
with which the book opens ; but that apart, the story is one of 
Captain Brereton’s best, varying its excitements with a 
certain amount of information, particularly as to the natives 
of the Caribbean Sea, and the work done by the Americans on 
the isthmus of Panama. The second treasure story deals with 
the ‘‘ debatable frontier ’’ of British Guiana. In “The Rival 
Treasure Hunters”, by Robert M. Macdonald (Blackie, 6s.), 
there are two bands of explorers, one a set of heroes, the 
other of adventurers of the most unprincipled sort, who seek 
in the mountains a tribe supposed to know where a marvellous 
blue diamond is to be found. Mr. Macdonald’s characters all 
have certain strongly marked lines of individuality, and 
belong to the picturesque order to be found in abundance on 
the confines of the British Empire. ‘‘ The Rival Treasure 
Hunters ’’ is capital. Its author’s brother, Alexander Mac- 
donald is hardly less happy in “The Hidden Nugget” 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d.)— a stirring tale of the new old sort begin- 
ning with a cryptogram in London and taking its heroes into 
the midst of bushrangers. The incidents are thickly sorted, 
and the narrative rarely hangs fire. The style is quite good, 
neither racy nor ponderous. 


(1) “The Search of the ‘Sargasso’"’, (2) ‘‘ Chillagoe Charlie”, by 
Robert M. Macdonald (Fisher Unwin, 5s. each’.—Last Christmas 
Mr. Robert M. Macdonald published ‘‘ The Great White 
Chief ’’, which stood out as one of the boys’ books of the 
season. This year he has produced a couple of books, written 
around two mysterious persons, one called the Chief and 
the other Chillagoe Charlie. The Chief is the captain of a 
cosmopolitan crew of scientists who, at the opening of the 
story, break away from their leader and sieze the ‘‘ Sargasso ”’, 
which possesses extraordinary steaming powers owing to 
certain scientific inventions. The rest of the book is taken up 
with the efforts of the Chief to run down and recapture the 
“‘ Sargasso’’. He builds another still more remarkable ship, 
thanks to the inventive genius of his faithful first engineer 
Mac, and in spite of a magic powder that deprives him and 
Mac of half their memory he manages to get aboard of the 
‘* Sargasso ”’ in disguise. The plot is at times somewhat in- 
tricate, the Chief proving himself such a quick-change artist 
as to make one doubtful of his identity. In ** Chillagoe 
Charlie” the search for a mising relative may be regarded 
as the main plot. Tom Willoughby arrives in Queensland 
on the look-out for his uncle. Thanks to the long arm of 
coincidence or the finger of Providence he comes at the outset 
in contact with a mysterious stranger, who turns out later 


to be no other than the redoubtable Chillagoe Charlie, which is 
really only an alias of the missing uncle. The police are out 
after Chillagoe Charlie, and a good deal of the book is taken up 
in their amazing mistakes in arresting one wrong man after 
the other. Matters are complicated by certain evildoers adopt- 
ing Charlie’s sobriquet. The book is exciting and the local 
colour strikes us as particularly true to nature. 


x.“ The Cruise of the ‘Thetis’, by Harry Collingwood (Blackie, 5s.), 
Last year Mr. Harry Collingwood gave his boyish ad- 
mirers a thrilling story #h connexion with the war between 
Chili and Peru. This year he has selected the last Cuban 
insurrection as the scene of another exciting tale. Jack 
Singleton, an Englishman, helps his old school friend, Carlos 
Montijo, in a gun-running expedition, which they success- 
fully carry out on board the R.T.Y.C. steam yacht the 
‘“‘ Thetis’. This is followed by a series of strange adven- 
tures, including the disablement of the Spanish torpedo-boat 
by means of a submarine which enabled Jack and his men to 
descend and tie up the propeller. Later on the family Montijo 
are carried off and rescued by the hero, who also takes part in 
a full-dress defence of the Hacienda Montijo. The Hacienda 
is taken, but the Cubans, as they retreat, successfully 
ambuscade their enemies. The story ends with the blowing 
up of the ‘“‘ Maine’’ and the statement of the ultimate 
success of the insurrection, after which Jack decided to 
settle in the county next his friend Carlos, while the 
‘“‘ Thetis’ returned to the less exciting if safer career of a 
pleasure yacht. 


“The Middy of the ‘Blunderbore’”’, by Lieut. Charles Gleig, 
R.N. (Chambers, 3s. 6d.).—If you want to get on in the Navy 
you’ve got to be a bit of a bounce and blow your own trumpet 
until you can make other people blow it for you ’’, exclaims 
one of Lieut. Gleig’s middies; but in this respect the Navy, 
we imagine, is not peculiar. The reader who looks for an 
exciting and animated description in these pages of life in 
the Navy will not be disappointed. That the principal 
middy who figures in them is cast in heroic mould and quits 
himself like a man is only to be expected; he is but main- 
taining the best traditions of the Service. Lieut. Gleig gives 
a clear insight into the work on board a modern man-of-war ; 
he also has a sense of humour, and draws not only a realistic 
but an amusing picture of the middy ashore and afloat. He 
even provides a thrill for his young readers in the shape of 
that old favourite of sea fiction, the pirate. 


“Ford of H.M.8. ‘ Vigilant’”, by T. T. Jeans (Blackie, 5s. net). 
This sea-story is told by a man with first-hand knowledge 
of naval life as it is lived to-day. Staff-Surgeon Jeans, R.N., 
writes with authority. The narrative is direct and un- 
varnished. It would have to be a very dull boy who would 
not find here the real live thing. The ships described are 
actual ships, and the characters are drawn from life. The 
author has aimed at giving an accurate picture of warfaring 
in the Service, and he has succeeded. 


“Not Out”, by Kent Carr (Partridge, 5s.); ‘‘ His First Term”, 
by John Finnemore (Chambers, 5s.).—Mr. Kent Carr and Mr. 
John Finnemore will make the task of choosing a school story 
this year extremely difficult. Perhaps the decision may rest 
on style. Mr. Carr’s work is full of dignity, often literary in 
a way somewhat unusual with boys’ books to-day ; Mr. Fin- 
nemore’s is racy, almost slangy occasionally. But Mr. Finne- 
more strikes home with his first lines, whilst Mr. Carr prefers 
a more formal entrance. Both have a delightful gift of 
humour, though in that respect, too, Mr. Finnemore is the 
more spirited, and both are keenly alive to the public school 
code of honour. ‘‘ Not Out” is a study of the new head- 
master of Heronhurst who is early called the Goth, and a very 
admirable study it is. The story is so up to date that one of 
its best chapters deals with the Suffragettes, who invade the 
school. By the way we hardly know whether to be more shocked 
at young Cripps’ fondness for bridge, or pleased that he slept 
with ‘‘ Dalton ” under his pillow. At least he had authority 
on his side. ‘‘ His First Term’’ is an account of a Japanese 
boy’s introduction to an English school, the familiar incident 
of the fight with the bully turning on jiu-jitsu—a novelty. The 
story of Lester and Ito’s doings in the football field will make 
boy readers ardent supporters of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


“Two Tapleby Boys”, by Mrs. Neville Cubitt (Wells Gardner, 
$s.).—This is an improving school story told with a dash of 
schoolboy slang and full of incident, some of it a little thread- 
bare. Ralph is a nice, well-intentioned boy, led away into 
dreadful wickedness by naughty companions, who run a secret 
bridge club in cricket time. Prefects get upon the scent, and 
Ralph has a tussle with his best friend, who is himself 
a prefect and an excellent youth. However, Ralph gets 
through the fire in time, being nearly drowned in the next 
vacation, and confessing everything to his stern father, to 

(Continued on page x.) 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


Not for Christmas only 


but for years to come 


You will realise the usefulness, the value, and interest of your purchase of ‘‘ The Dictionary 
of National Biography,” edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. 
It comprises :— 

22 volumes ; 

30,500 pages ; 

30,378 biographies of all men and women who have filled a noteworthy 
part in our national history from the earliest times down to the death of Queen Victoria. 
The whole written by a staff of nearly 700 specialists, including the editors—the late 
Sir Leslie Stephen, Mr. Sidney Lee, Lord Morley, Dr. Richard Garnett, Professor Jebb, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor Firth, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Sir Edward Fry, Lord Milner. 


Reprinted on thinner paper, in the same type, and containing every word of the 
original issue, this work is now re-issued in one-third the original size (22 volumes 
instead of 66), at one-third the original price. 


The Set in Cloth, gilt top, £16 10s. (instead of £49 10s.). 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 


EDITED BY 


LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


In one volume—a guide to the vast and varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supple- 
ment, giving the leading facts and dates recorded in the substantive work. 


Cloth, 25s. net; half-morocco, 32s. net. 
The Dictionary of National Biography 


Index and Epitome. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you the volumes or write for Prospectus. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE CARAVANERS. 


2nd Impression. Large post 8vo. 6s. 
World.—‘‘ One of the most amusing novels of the year. . 


Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


GEORGE I. and the 
NORTHERN WAR. 


A Study of British Hanoverian Policy in the North of Europe 

in the Years 1709 to 1721. 

By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 

Author of ‘* The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart.’’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Mr. Chance’s py work is an erudite study, set forth with 


It is also 
Oo 
Observer.—‘‘ ‘ Elizabeth’ is always maliciously entertaining . . . 


we are 
grateful to the Baron for being so outrageous, and to ‘Elizabeth’ for meeting 
him and for letting us meet him, too.” 


Country Life.—‘‘‘The Caravaners’ in wit, audacity, and a kind of elfish 


lice surpasses the most brilliant of its forerunners . . . no one could be blind E fullness that materially 2 the history of 
to the wit and cleverness and literary skill with which one of the most amusing —— 
‘books we have ever read is worked out.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN. 


Compiled by COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime 
Minister of Japan, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
others. Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH. 
Observer.—“ Quite the most valuable thing of its kind that we have on 
Japan, and really an extraordinarily i ing document to all and sundry.” 


With a Portrait. Small demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


PASCAL. 


By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, Author of ‘‘Frangois de 
Fénelon,” &c. 
Sphere.— A Life of Pascal, which should have a multitude of readers.” 
Devon and Exeter Gazette.—‘‘One of the greatest geniuses and best 
writers that France has produced. Viscount St. Cyres has brought together 
all such facts in Pascal's life as are likely to be of interest to an English reader.” 


By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. 


Globe.—‘‘ A charming production. n it where you may, and you come 
across some pretty legend, some rescued folk-lore, which gives a new meaning 
to the common flowers and plants of this country of ours. No one loves 
the blooms of England will fail to find the best kind of entertainment in this 


Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


THE COMING ENGLISHMAN. 


By Prof. JAMES LONG, Author of “British Dairy 
Farming,” ‘‘ The Small Farm and its Management,” &c. 
“The Times.—* Mr. Long, an agriculturist of high standing, discusses 
many of the problems of the day, and writes throughout in a spirit of a radical 
reformer for whom our present conditions in town and country fall far short of 
the ideal which he hopes the future will achieve.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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whom: he had told a fib out-of sheer funk. We warrant this 
story to keep the boy that reads it interested at the time, and 
elk for at least a day after he has read it. 


“The Attic Boarders”, by Raymond Jacberns (Chambers, 3s. 6d.). 
“The Attic Boarders ’’ will not disappoint readers of ‘‘ A 
Discontented School’’. The motherless eldest daughter, who 
handles her many and troublesome housekeeping problems 
so valiantly and successfully, is a character which should 
prove a wholesome tonic to girl readers. The boarders of the 
rectory attics who help to cure her ‘“‘ bill-paying headaches ”’ 
are not of the tame biped variety of paying guests, but four- 
footed creatures of the canine species, exception being made of 
a dog thief’s chiid, whose short and tempestuous stay provides 
one of the most thrilling incidents in a delightful story. In 
addition to the dog-thief episodes there are adventures with 
tramps, with a spice of amateur detective work thrown in. 
The book should appeal not only to girls but boys, and should 
also interest all lovers of children and of children’s pets. A 
special word of commendation is due to the illustrations, 
which are not of the aimless type that fasten on some 
perfectly irrelevant detail like ‘‘ She went into the garden and 
cut a cabbage ’’, but really add point and interest to the text. 


FAIRY STORIES AND OTHERS. 


“The Irish Fairy Book’, by Percival Graves (Fisher Unwin, 6s.). 
Every year has its speciality in fairy tales; this year it is 
Irish folk-lore, very interesting from the point of view of 
the student, but too vague and curious to satisfy children. 
The eccentric procedure of the beings in these stories by 
various students of Irish legends is beyond the limits of fairy- 
tale probability. There are certain conventions and tradi- 
tions in the behaviour of magicians, princes, fairies and 
giants which make it comprehensible and probable within its 
own limitations, but it is difficult to understand the bewilder- 
ing adventures of these Irish heroes, possibly because they 
are Irish, and not easy to follow in their modes of reasoning 
and action. Though most of these stories have a poetic 
imaginative grace in the manner of their telling, some are 
written in a style too difficult for children, while the dialect 
stories will puzzle Saxon infants. The illustrations by 
George Denham in black and white are amateurish. 


“ Cuchulain, the Hound of Ulster”, by Eleanor Hull (Harrap, 5s.). 
Miss Hull has arranged in a stirring narrative, told in a 
pleasant, simple manner, the cycle of legend of which Cuchu- 
lain is the central hero. Boys will probably enjoy the 
msarvellous achievements of this Irish Hercules. The coloured 
illustrations, by Stephen Reid, are effective, if sometimes a 
little tremulous in drawing. 


“The Fairies’ Fountain”, by the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco 
(Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d.).—This is a reprint of the charming 
fairy tales published last year. They are daintily illustrated 
by Charles Robinson, and are well worthy of being revived. 


“Prince Pimpernel”, by Herbert’ Rix (Duckworth, 2s. 6d.), 
is a pleasant, rather old-fashioned little tale of a small hard- 
working maid-of-all-work’s adventures in fairyland. The 
illustrations by Frank C. Papé are pretty and quaint. 


“The Rainbow Book’, by Mrs. Spielmann (Chatto & Windus, 5s.), 
contains many varieties of fairy-tale reminiscent of Mrs. 
Nesbit, Lewis Carroll, and Hans Andersen, but none of more 
than ordinary merit. They are pleasant and readable, how- 
ever, and the illustrations by Arthur Rackham, Hugh Thom- 
son, Bernard Partridge, and others are most attractive. We 
— recommend it as a gift-book for little girls rather than 

ys. 


“Tales of Hans Andersen”, translated by Braekstad (Heine- 
mann, 68.).—This is a cheaper reprint of the fine edition of 
the ‘‘ Tales ’’ originally published in 1900, with an admirable 
preface by Edmund Gosse. The essential qualities of Ander- 
sen’s genius, above all the child-like nature of his appeal to 
the childish imagination, are described with very fine and 
precise appreciation. This edition of the most beautiful and 
poetical fairy-tales ever written is elaborately illustrated by 
drawings from Hans Tegner’s pictures, which are of unusual 
excellence and characteristically Danish in every detail. 


“The Water-Babies ", by Charles Kingsley (Macmillan, 15s.).— 
A most sumptuous edition of Kingsley’s popular and very 
priggish fairy-tale. The illustrations by Warwick Goble are 
richly coloured, and will probably be pronounced extremely 
pretty. They are of the popular kind, and many people will 
be found who will not think the price too high for them, or 
the Early Victorian tract which they illustrate. 


‘Grimm's Fairy Tales”, illustrated by Arthur Rackham (Con- 
stable, 15s. net), will carry with them a meaning at once 


more real and more fantastic than they have had for the 
majority of youngsters in the past. Mr. Rackham does not 
illustrate Grimm for the first time, but his earlier work has 
been reconsidered, revised and added to in this volume. 
There are forty coloured pictures as well as many black-and- 
white. The size and weight of the book will make a minia- 
ture Pickford’s van or a trolley indispensable in the nursery 
if small people are to move it from place to place without 
considerable physical exertion. Another and more manage- 
able edition of Grimm is edited by Miss Githa Sowerby and 
illustrated by Miss Millicent Sowerby (Grant Richards, 5s.). 


‘The Gateway to Romance’’, by Emily Underhill (Nelson, 5s.), 
This book is nicely pictured, andthe tales are nicely told. 
The tales are from ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise’’ of William 
Morris, and very good tales they make. We do not at all 
resent having them retold in prose. In so much that Morris 
wrote the tale is the thing; the rest does not matter very 
much. This book has the double advantage of being readable 
by anybody, and suitable for children. 


“The Dream of Little Hazy Cream, and other Rhymes",Sby 
Lady Arthur; pictures by Miss C. F. Frere (Bickers, I1s.), 
will amuse the uncritical small mind captivated by the adven- 
tures of Master Cream or Dolly Darling in the wilds of the 
nursery or among the elves who make mushrooms their hiding- 
places. The pictures, particularly those in colour, are very 
crude. Miss Frere has ideas, but in seeking to give effect to 
them she seems to have gone back to the days of Maria Edge- 
worth or Mrs. Barbauld. 


“The Silver Lattice”, edited by Richard Wilson (Nelson, 6s.), 
is a book of verse for boys and girls of over twelve. The col- 
lection includes well-known poems chiefly of narrative interest 
by Tennyson, the Brownings, Christina Rossetti, Longfellow, 
and many other distinguished poets, and a few old 
ballads, such as ‘‘ Sir Patrick Spens’’, are added. The 
illustrations are excellent, being reproductions in colour of 
famous pictures by such artists as Millais, Landseer, and 
Watts. It is an admirable and handsome gift-book. 


“The Little Merman”, by Ethel Reader (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.), 
has really charming pictures, by Mr. Frank Papé. It is for 
people of nine or thereabouts, and should delight their hearts, 
being the tale of a mer-baby whom the land attracted. There 
is another story in the book, not quite so long, and concern- 
ing a queen of gnomes and a True Prince. Altogether a de- 
lightful little book. 


“Lucy Mary; or, The Cobweb Cloak,” by Agnes Grozier 
Herbertson (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), is for still smaller people, very 
simply written, and pretty, on lines that faintly suggest 
‘“* Alice in Wonderland ”’ ; its pictures, by Margaret Tarrant, 
are coloured (which little ones always prefer), and happen to 
be very soft and pleasing, as well as cleverly drawn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Every Christmas season brings with it now a large 
number of books of an elementary character which appeal to 
young people with hobbies and special tastes. There is 
nothing new about them, but they serve an informing pur- 
pose. ‘Th Fcye Book of the Sea”, by W. H. Simmonds 
(Partridge, 3s. 6d.), deals with some of the wonders within 
the sea as well as the adventures which have taken place 
on the se: from the days of the early voyagers down to 
Shackleton’s Antarctic Expedition. Messrs. Seeley send 
out several volumes, such as the ‘‘Bomance of Modera 
Manufactures”, by Charles R. Gibson, and the ‘‘ Romance 
of Modern Chemistry”, by James RB. Philip (5s. each). 
Messrs. Chambers add to their Wonder Books ‘‘ Magnet-, 
ism” and “Light”, by Professor E. J. Houston (38, 6d. 
each). ‘The Children’s Story of Westminster Abbey ” (Millis 
and Boon, 5s. net) is told, without pretension to literary 
effect, by Mr. G. E. Troutbeck, and “Nature Stalking for 
Boys” (Dent, 3s. 6d.) is described by Mr. Percival Westall 
with an introduction for boy scouts by Sir R. 8S. 8. Baden- 
Powell. No better book could be given to the boy scout who 
has an eye for nature as well as his friend the enemy. 

‘““The Child's English Literature", by H. E. Marshall (Jack, 
7s. 6d. net), is a heavy book on a big subject for small people. 
It is not a bad book if such books must be. Mr. Marshall 
writes well, and has taken pains with his materials. But we 
think what he says of Shakespeare may be said of most of the 
others. Children ‘‘ must remember that learning to know 
Shakespeare’s stories through the words of other people ts 
only half a joy. The full joy of Shakespeare can only come 
when we are able to read his plays in his very own words.” 
Of course Mr. Marshall’s hope is that he may rouse sufficient 
interest to send his readers to the originals. He certainly 
contrives to make his chapters entertaining from. beth: the 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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Handsome Gift Books. 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & SONS 
Beautiful Christmas Catalogue is 
Now Ready, and contains many 
choice literary items. A copy 
will be forwarded post free on 
application. 


A Few SUGGESTED SETs OF BooKS ARE HERE GIVEN: 


COMPLETE SET JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
6 vols. in cloth case, 33s. net. 144 beautiful 
Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 
(EVERYMAN EDITION). Complete in 25 
vols. Cloth, 258.; leather, 50s.; Aldine 
morocco, 62s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
(TEMPLE EDITION). 32 vols. already 
issued, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 
In 22 vols, Illustrated with Three Etchings 
in each book. £3 17s. net complete. 


THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS. 
Illustrated with 300 Drawings by C. E. 
BROCK. Also Portraits, €c. Complete in 
30 vols. £4 10s. net. 


NOVELS OF MARIA EDCEWORTH. 
Complete in 12 vols., in cloth box. 
£1 138. 6d. net. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


In 5 vols., with 40 Water-colour Drawings 
by C. E. BROCK. 12s. 6d. net the 5 volumes. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 
Complete in 12 vols., with Phetogravure 
Frontispieces, cloth, 188s. net; leather, 24s. 
net. 


NOVELS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
With 60 Illustrations by EDMUND DULAC. 
Ten vols., cloth gilt, 25s. net. 


NOVELS OF FRANCES BURNEY. 


Portrait and 15 Photogravure Illustra- 
tions by W. C. COOKE. 5 vols., 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
Iltustrated in Photogravure and Line by 

| E. J. WHEELER. 6 vols. The set, in cloth 
box, 17s. Gd. net. 


4 THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Very fully Iliustrated. 12 vols., £2 2s. net. 


EVERYMANW’S LIBRARY. Beautiful 
Sets of Books are included in this 
famous Library. A full list of the 400 
volumes already published will te 
sent post free on application. 


Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Write for Messrs. Bell’s Illustrated Miniature Catalogue. 


NOW READY. 500 Copies only for Sale. Price £5 5s. net. 


THE WORKS of JOHN HOPPNER. 
By WILLIAM McKAY and W. ROBERTS. 

Imperial 4to. with 60 large Photogravure Plates, most of which 
are taken from Pictures never before Illustrated, and several of 
which will be reproduced in Colours. 

(Published in conjunction with Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., 
13 & 14 Pall Mall East, W.) 

This work has been in preparation for several years, and the wealth of 
material which it for the first time makes public will surprise those who only 
know of Hoppner’s pictures through the Old Masters Exhibition at Burlington 
House and in other galleries. In addition to a preliminary chapter on 
Hoppner’s life and friends, there is an exhaustive catalogue raisonné of his 
works, with short biographical particulars of his sitters ; sections dealing with 
unidentified portraits of with pictures and portraits painted under fancy or 
classical titles; contemporary criticisms of h identified and unidentified 
pictures. The letterpress is printed at the Chiswick Press. 


NOW READY.—Royal 4to. 25s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe 
of TEN COPIES ONLY on Japanese Vellum, £10 10s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 
DINNER SERVICE. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Author of ‘‘ The History 
of Portrait Miniatures.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 70 Collotype Plates. 
In this Monograph Dr. Williamson traces the story of the famous and long- 
lost dinner service which Wedgwoods made for the Empress Catherine II. of 
Russia. The editions are strictly limited, and should appeal to all lovers of the 
ceramic art. 


THE COLOUR BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS. 
By W. S. GILBERT. 


With a New Introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour 
by W. RussELu FLINT, and Title-page and Binding designed 
by the same Artist. 

This volume contains the libretti of ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,” ‘ Patience,” 
“ Princess Ida,” and ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” which have been revised by 
the author for the purpose. 

“‘ This handsome volume will be a source of sheer delight to the many who 
rejoice in Savoy « Mr. Russell Flint’s illustrations are throughout 
in striking harmony with the text. . . . We think that few persons have hitherto 
applied themselves to the study of the Gilbertian libretti, but there is no doubt 
that this delightful book will add greatly to their number.”—A thenaum. 


8vo. with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 


A LADY OF THE OLD REGIME. 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. 


*,* An account of Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector Charles Louis 
and granddaughter of the Winter King. She married the Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIV. 

“** Madame’ is one of the most vivid and human figures that have come 
down to us from those glittering times.” —Odserver. 


MR. FRANK HIRD’S NEW NOVEL. Cloth, 6s. 


THE DEEPER STAIN. 


By FRANK HIRD, Author of ‘‘ King Fritz’s A. D.C.” 


‘*Mr. Hird’s new novel will maintain and increase his reputation, because 
its characterisation is strong and faithful, and its description vivid and true. 
Beatrice Stratton, the very type noble womanhood, and her husband, 
John Houghton, the representative of so much that is admirable in British 
manhood, will remain among the great figures of fiction.” —M anchester Courier. 


Thirtieth Thousand. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


The PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan, retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR, from 

the play by J. M. BARRIE. With 28 Full-page Illustrations in 

Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD, and specially designed 
Binding, Title-page and End-papers. 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. The pictures are 
exquisitely beautiful, and to follow the in Mr. Daniel O'Connor's version 
is almost as fascinating as it was to see Mr. Barrie’s quaint creation on the 
stage." —Glasgow H. 


Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


THE PINAFORE PICTURE BOOK. 

The Story of H.M.S. Pinafore, told by W. S. GILBERT, with 

16 Colour Plates, and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations 

by ALICE B. WOODWARD, and specially designed Binding, 
Title-page and End-papers. 


Post 8vo. §s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black and White, and 
Title-page, Binding, and End-papers by GERTRUDE LEESE. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 24 Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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literary and the personal point of view, but we wonder how 
much a child would really know of English literature after 
wading through this bulky volume. We are afraid the child 
would be chiefly attracted by Mr. Skelton’s highly coloured 
pictures, and they could hardly advance his knowledge of 
literature. 


“The Children’s Book of Art”, by A. E. & W. Martin Conway 
(Black, 6s.).—It will be a very exceptional child who will be 
able to appreciate this ‘‘ Book of Art’’, excellent as it is. 
It is impossible to give criticism of any real value, to distin- 
guish between the methods and merits of painters, in such a 
way that a child may grasp what, after all, most grown-up 
persons are quite unable to perceive—the essential qualities 
and characteristics of good painting. Children can under- 
stand and remember anecdotes about painters, and they will 
appreciate a picture which contains a story; they may even 
in certain cases have a sense, vague and indefinable by them- 
selves, of what is beautiful, but they are only bewildered by 
such a criticism as the following: ‘‘ The higher art of com- 
posing into the unity of a group all its parts, and keeping 
their perfections within such limits as best co-operate in the 
transcendent perfection of the whole—this was the labour 
and the crown of both their lives’’. Such a sentence might 
well puzzle even an art critic. Throughout the book the 
phraseology is too difficult, as, for example, the remark about 
Rubens: ‘“ In his life, as in his art, he was exuberant ’’ ; 
or of Tintoretto: ‘‘ Like Michelangelo he worked passionately 
rather than with the sober competence of Titian”’. Miss 
Conway’s book would be a really useful guide for girls, say, 
of fifteen or sixteen, and the reproductions of the pictures of 
great masters of all countries and ages are really beautiful. 


It is a not unhealthy sign of the times that among the new 
gift-books are a good many dealing with natural history. 
Mr. Ascott R. Hope's “Beasts of Business” (Black, 3s. 6d.) 
describes the horse, the dog, the elephant, the ox, the rein- 
deer, the camel, and other animals employed by man in 
various countries as “‘ friendly servants’’. The book has 
unobtrusive merits, chief among them being the writer’s 
sympathy with dumb creatures. Incidentally Mr. Hope 
expresses wonder that the monkey, with his natural intelli- 
gence, has not been more often turned into a beast of business. 
Sailors used to say that monkeys could speak but were too 
artful to do so lest they should be made to work. Mr. Eric 
Parker in “A Book of the Zoo” (Methuen, 68.) takes us 
through the Zoological Gardens, with an eye to humour and 
humanity rather than science, and tells us what he has ob- 
served of the animals in captivity by night as well as by day. 
No doubt we do not always see them to best advantage, and it 
is not every one’s privilege to see them out of hours as Mr. 
Parker has done. The book will be an excellent companion 
for visitors young or old. It contains many illustrations 
from photographs by Mr. H. Irving. ‘‘ The World of Animal 
Life”, by Fred Smith (Blackie, 5s.), is less popular in tone, 
but is nevertheless in its second edition. Imaginary stories 
about animals are not without use when written with a due 
regard to the facts of life. A good deal may be learned of 
trek oxen and the conditions under which they work in South 
Africa from “ Biffel”, by Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt (Melrose, 
6s. net). The book is dedicated “to the memory of our 
Black Span, the best cattle transport-riders ever had, and of 
Peter, a goat with a white man’s soul’’, and it winds up 
with men drinking to the success of the mines, ‘‘ forgetful 
that but for the trek ox there would have been neither town- 
ships nor mines’’. The Basuto’s love for Biffel—‘‘ my best 
of hind bullocks!’’—is finely shown. Of a different order 
of stories about animals is the collection which Mr. F. J. 
Harvey Darton has edited under the title “‘A Wonder Book of 
Beasts” (Wells Gardner, 6s.), illustrated by Miss Margaret 
Clayton. These stories are, says Mr. Darton, concerned with 
animals, but except incidentally not with natural history. 
“‘Unnatural history, indeed, would be the proper scientific 
name for them if all that we are told about such creatures as 
the Fox and the Hen (to take the two who appear here most 
often) were the observed facts of their daily life.’’ Mr. Dar- 
ton’s care, in a capital introduction, to warn his young readers 
that the wonders of these particular animal stories are not 
quite in accord with nature is in itself a little lesson happily 
given in the cause of truth. Whether children will like the 
stories more or less for the warning is another matter. 


The Christmas book season without new editions of 
**Robinson Crusoe”, ‘Gulliver's Travel’s”, ‘The Arabian 
Nights”, and ‘‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare” would hardly 
be normal. Such books Messrs. Dent appropriately speak 
of as evergreen. This year we have Defoe’s work illus- 
trated in colour and black-and-white by Miss Gertrude Leese 
(Bell, 5s. net) ; ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ’’, selected and retold 
for children by Miss Gladys Davidson, and illustrated by 


Miss Helen Stratton (Blackie, 5s.); and ‘‘Gulliver’’ and 
‘‘Lamb’s Tales’’, both illustrated by Mr. Arthur Rackham 
(Dent, 7s. 6d. each). Here, as in ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales’’, 
Mr. Rackham has added to and worked up the drawings with 
which he illustrated Swift and Lamb nine or ten years ago. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


Lord Lansdowne’s motion referring the Finance Bill to 
the people came just in time to permit the monthly reviewer 
to take cognisance of what is called the crisis of 1909. In 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’”’ Sir Francis A. Channing leads 
off with an article on what Mr. Gladstone would have done 
to abolish the revising power of the Lords over the House 
of Commons ‘in its most vital function’’. We agree that 
it is a fruitless speculation ; but fruitless or not, Sir Francis 
is quite confident that Mr. Gladstone would have thrown 
himself ‘‘ with almost a Berserker rage ’’ into the fighting 
of this ‘‘ constitutional revolution’’. Like Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’, Sir F. Channing is full 
of regret that the Liberals did not accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
invitation in 1894 to go ahead with the issue of Lords versus 
Commons. That Mr. Gladstone himself, when he had the 
opportunity, did not embark on the campaign to which he 
urged the Liberal party in what proved to be his last speech 
is perhaps rather conveniently overlooked by the Radical 
to-day. Professor Hobhouse says the abolition of the abso- 
lute veto lies before Liberals as their next duty. But where 
is the absolute veto in this instance? If the Radicals can 
induce the country to accept the Finance Bill, the Lords will 
pass it, however little they may like it. It is not the will of 
the people that the Peers flout, but designs which it is hardly 
conceivable the people can endorse. After the destruction 
of the veto, to which Mr. J. A. Hobson confidently looks 
forward in the ‘‘ English Review ’’, what is to happen? 
Even Mr. Hobson is not prepared to accept the supremacy 
of the House of Commons unchecked as an ideal of demo- 
cracy. Hence he insists that ‘‘ a surgical operation upon 
the veto of the Lords must entail important after-treatment 
in the shape of constructive constitutional reform’’, such 
as adult suffrage, proportional representation, and the 
Referendum. 


Mr. H. J. Darnton-Fraser in the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ 
enters on the somewhat heroic task of attempting to prove 
the hollowness of the cry that the Finance Bill is socialistic. 
‘* Any person of education and intelligence who takes the 
trouble to find out what socialism means, and what the Budget 
proposes, is driven to the conclusion that the alleged socialism 
of the Budget is an electioneering myth. To the unbiassed 
observer no other conclusion is possible.’’ Mr. Darnton- 
Fraser is of course wholly unbiassed. A short study 
of the ‘‘Socialist Review’’ might be useful to him. 
In the “National” Mr. Charles A. W. Pownall, 
writing on ‘‘ Bermondsey—And After’’, says there is 
not much in Socialism at present, but warns us that 
what Bermondsey has done the rest of England must 
do, for ‘‘with Ireland Nationalist, Wales Radical, and 
Scotland, despite Lord Rosebery’s influence, but half con- 
vinced, the turnover of seats necessary to displace our present 
misrulers will have to be obtained in the English counties 
and boroughs and especially in the Metropolis.’’ Observer 
in the same Review makes of Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister 
‘*a study in political deterioration’’, and Scotsman returns 
to ‘‘the Right Honourable Alexander Ure—to date (approxi- 
mately) ’’. ‘‘ Blackwood ’’ asserts that Liberalism is intellec- 
tually bankrupt, and pours contempt on the new Liberal who 
has no national principles, and is content to obey the people 
whom he professes to lead, but to whom he is disinclined to 
go for orders. ‘‘ His life is one long speculation on the 
psychology of the masses, and his efforts are centred on 
anticipating what he imagines.may be the demands of this 
intermittent Vox Dei. The wisest of men in such a paradoxical 
case would become muddled in their arguments.”’ 


The Reviews are taking up the land question seriously. In 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ Sir Gilbert Parker makes play with the 
phrase of Arthur Young. It is the ‘“‘ magic of ownership”’ 
which is to restore British agriculture to its rightful place, 
not the communal purchase and occupation of land offered 
by the present Government and its Socialist guides. With 
ownership must go co-operation. It was the lack of co- 
operation that ruined the old yeomen. The new peasants 
must work together as they are doing in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Belgium. Ireland shows us the way here with 


her 873 co-operative societies. English agriculture, concludes 
Sir Gilbert Parker, has a safe future, provided only that the 
individualism of the English freeholder can come to terms 


(Continued on page xiv.) 
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CHAMBERS’S XMAS 


BOOKS 


which every girl reader rejoices, 


writer more than ever a favourite.” 


“The name of Mrs. L. T. Meade is one over 


books which Messrs. Chambers publish thie 
season will not fail to make that talented 


Glasgow News. 


“Miss Balidwin’s stories are the delight of 
young girl readers.” —/reeman's Journal. 

“Raymond Jacberns writes that happy mix- 
ture of incident and good sense which teaches 
children so much while keeping their interest 
engaged.”—Sfectator. 


and the 


The February Boys. 


Aylwyn’s Friends. 


is charming.”—Glasgow 


The February Boys. 


attractive.”—Qwueen. 


His First Term. By J. FINNEMORE. §&/- 


A Story of Siapton School. 


“This is a rattling good book for boys; there is not a dull page in it, 
and the boys act and speak like schoolboys.”— School Guardian, 
A School Story. 

“Bod is a fine fellow alike in trial and triumph. . 
out in Mr. Home’s manly, crisp style.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

By G. BIRD GRINNELL. 
“Boys will be fascinated 2 the description of the wild life in the 
Yellowstone region. . . very boy who wants to scrape acquaintance 
‘Jack in the Rockies.’’ —Sfectator. 

The Little Torment. 2/6 

By MARGARET KILROY. 
“After becoming initiated into all her little ways, we can only hope 
that another year the fair author will let us see a little more fully 


Bravo, Bob! By ANDREW HOME. 
. Written through- 
Jack in the Rockies. 
with camp-life and the hunting-trail cannot do better than read 
into her life-story.”— Western Mail. 


“This charmingly told story is told as only Mrs. gg ea can tell a si and famili 
familias wants a book to read aloud, she cannot do be 
audience will leave no doubt as to Mrs. Molesworth’s suit Se Spectators 


Muriel and her Aunt Lu. 
A Story of School and Art Life in Paris. 
“One of her best productions, and, though combining instruction with entertainment, always fascinating and 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 3/6 


sto - if mater- 
. We can assure her that the judgment of the 
By L. T. MEADE. 6/- 


“A delightful story of ™ refreshing in its naturalness, and with an atmosphere as perfectly wholesome ae it 
ews. 


By MAY BALDWIN. 5/- 


Becky Compton, Ex-Dux. 5/- 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 


“A comic element is supplied by the German pupil, Elise Schiffner 
who explains her position, her wants. and her opinions about English 
music with admirable frankness.”—Sfectator. 


The Princess of the Revels. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
“Presents some delightful pictures of life under adversity, and the 
character delineation, the charming style, and a moving narrative 
make an interesting story for girls."—Fyreeman's Journal. 


The Red Caps of Lyons. 3/6 
By HERBERT HAYENS. 


“An entrancing tale of the French a hero who performs 
wonders and has our sympathies th i Courier. 


A Trip to Mars. By FENTON ASH. 3/6 


“All boy and girl readers will receive from this book ideas which 
must widen the world of their experience.”—/!’or/d. 


For a complete list of Messrs. Chambers’s Xmas Books write for their Coloured and Descriptive List to 38 Soho Square, London; 
or 339 High Street, Fdinburgh. 


From .. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List 


An Original book on a new plan. The Illustrations are all 
Mounted on Art Brown. 
‘l by 83, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


The Animal Why Book. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F. Z. °9 A.L.S. Illustrated in Colours 
by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 

A book of sterling merit.”—Nation. A capital book.” —Fievp. 
The New Volume in the Series of DARTON’S FINE ART CIFT-BOOKS. 

8} by 5}, printed on Superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Wonder-Book of Beasts. 


Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [Full of Humorous 
Illustrations by MARGARET CLAYTON. 


A volume of Romance and Adventure, where all the leading 
c ters are animals. 

“A thorough book for children, well planned in every way and turned out 
without a fault. "—Patt Matt GAZETTE. 


8 by 5}, printed on Superfine paper, cloth, 6s. 


Bellerophon. ‘*The Bravest of the Brave.” 
» FRASER. 


none! r. as written a stirring oat romantic battle story of the 
Hy mB of the Fleet of Nelson’ st 
half the stories of adventure.” - Post. 


8 by 5}, cloth, 5s. 

; The Adventures of a 
Seeing the World. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With Illustrations in Colour from 
Drawings by Gorpon Browne, R.I. 


“ Breezy and captivating. . . An excellent book, well bound, well printed 
and iMusteated. "—SCHOOLMASTER. 


THE NEW VOLUME ,;. TREASURE HOUSE SERIES 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


HAMPTON COURT. Ry Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). With 16 I!lustrations on 
art paper. Uniform with 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Alice Corkran. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WALLACE AND TATE GALLERIES. By Estelle Ross. With Illustrations from 
Photographs. 


Each of these volumes will prove a delightful companion for any boy or girl 
visiting these treasure of 


Send to WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, | | 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., for their latest Catalogue | | 
(PRINTED IN COLOURS). 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Library Editions, 8vo. uniformly bound in cloth with paper labels. The texts 
carefully collated with the original editions. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
CAMPION’S WORKS. 


Edited by PERCIVAL VIVIAN. ros. 6d. net. 


SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


(The Faerie Queene, Vols. II and I) Edited by J. C. SMITH. 18s, net. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY. 


Selected by G. H. WOLLASTON. Foolscap 8vo. ss. net. 


il 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE. 


An Oxford Miscellany. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Hon. R. H. BRAND y to the T: | Delegates at the 
South African "National Convention. 8vo. 6s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; lambskin, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

SELECT POEMS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. D. GODLEY, with a Portrait. 
SHELLEY'S LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. SHAWCROSS. 

PEACOCK’S MEMOIRS OF SUSLLEY, , 
with Shelley's Letters to Peacoc 
Edited, an Introduction, by F. B. BRETT. ‘SMITH. 
With Portraits of Shelley and Peacock. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 
With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. 
A HUNDRED VERSES OF OLD JAPAN. 
Translated by W. N. PORTER. With 100 Illustrations from Japanese woodcuts. 
_ POEMS OF CRAY. 
A Facsimile Reprint of the Volume of 1768. ; 
POEMS OF KEATS. 
A Facsimile Renrint of the Volume of 1820. H 


THE OXFORD THACKERAY. 
A new Illustrated Edition in 17 volumes. Arranged and edited by GEORGE 

SAINTSBURY. Including the copyright matter. With 1942 Illustrations. L 
Price per volume: cloth, 2s. net; on Oxford India paper (to range with the 
Oxford India paper Dickens), 2s, 6d. net. The volumes may be obtained §, 
separately, and in a variety of leather bindings. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press, 
AMEN Conner, E.C. 
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with the principle of co-operation. Credit, the other neces- 
sary element, is implicit, given the will to work together. In 
the “ National” Mr. Turnor approaches the subject from a 
slightly different point of view and reaches slightly different 
conclusions. Increased facilities for the purchase of land 
by tenants must be given ; but small ownership must not be 
pushed too far. Tenancy is necessary as a probation for 
ownership. Mr. Turnor has not so absolute a faith in the 
**magic of property”’ as Sir Gilbert Parker. On the main 
points, however, there is agreement. For instance, Mr. 
Turnor insists strongly upon the part to be played in the 
future by credit and co-operation. Mr. J. Ellis Barker, in the 
‘Nineteenth Century’, views these questions more in their 
relation to the history and intentions of the two parties in 
their dealings with the land. He asks the question— 
Unionist or Socialist land reform? He then contrasts the 
Unionist policy of small holdings, affirmed in 1890 and 1906, 
with that of the Liberals as forecast in the present Finance 
Bill. That the present Government is making straight for 
land nationalisation Mr. Barker is assured. That way lies 
ruin for the land. Like Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. Barker 
insists upon ownership as the basis of reform, flatly con- 
tradicting Mr. Asquith’s statement that ‘‘ the most hopeful 
tenure for a small holding is not that of a proprietor, but 
that of an occupying tenant ’’. Lest these three articles should 
fail to force home the importance of the agricultural 
problem, M. Yves Guyot, in the ‘“‘ Financial Review of 
Reviews ’’, sets out to prove that the increase of a nation’s 
capital depends more upon its wheat harvest than upon its 
coal, iron, or precious metals. 

Dr. Dillon and Mr. Garvin contribute their usual monthly 
survey of foreign affairs—the curious must sometimes find 
the comparison of their notes instructive—to the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary’’ and the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’. In the “ Fortnightly ”’ 
there appears an article by Captain Battine on Austria- 
Hungary, appealing to the “‘ intelligent interest ’’ of people 
who would understand the problem of the Dual Monarchy. 
Captain Battine denies that Austria-Hungary is on the brink 
of dissolution, and describes as entirely farcical the fore- 
cast of a scramble plunging Europe into war on the 
death of the Emperor. Sir Edward Grey’s action during the 
autumn is held to have cost Great Britain the advantage of 
Austria’s moderating influence in the councils of the Triple 
Alliance. According to M. Adam Nowicki, in the “‘ Nine- 
teenth Century ’’, Austria-Hungary has sustained a heavy 
blow by the ‘understanding of Russia and Italy, which 
threatens the only sea route open to Austria. ‘‘ The meeting 
at Racconigi is a further stage in the struggle between 
Austria-Hungary and Italy for predominance in the 
Adriatic—a struggle which it is daily becoming more difficult 
to conceal.’? But apparently M. Nowicki considers that 
Russia will be the ultimate loser. He asks the somewhat 
cryptic question ‘‘ Can Russia escape the fate of Poland ?’’— 
says that history shows foreign policy rather than domestic 
to be the determining factor in the fate of States, and con- 
cludes that Austria has been thrown more than ever into 
the arms of Germany, thus adding enormously to the menace 
which Russia has to meet on her western frontier. Except 
for some characteristic opening notes, in which we are 
told that candour compels the admission that the Kaiser 
would no longer be 2 welcome guest in England, the 
“National”? this month leaves European politics 
severely alone. But the ‘‘ National’’ would not be itself 
without its anti-German page or two; and this month Mr. 
Maxse finds an ally in Mr. Blatchford. Strange bedfellows 
indeed! In the ‘‘ English Review ’’ are two articles on the 
rights of Finland; and a scheme for the control of foreign 
affairs by the democracy, outlined by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
following in the wake of Sir Charles Dilke. He wants a 
small Standing Committee of the House of Commons to be 
given the power in diplomatic matters, if not of veto at least of 
delay. His trouble is that diplomacy has now been taken 
outside party. “‘ There is a governing class which in foreign 
affairs is always in power whatever label the administration 
wears. It is the class entrenched in society, in the clubs, in 
the City, in the Conservative press, and in the Diplomatic 
Service’’. The unhappy Radical gets no chance. 

Mr. Lewis Melville has gathered into a most readable 
article for the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’ some facts about William 
Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, the author of “ Vathek’’, and 
in the ‘ English Review ’’ appears an unpublished story of 
Beckford’s in French, which Mr. Melville has unearthed, 
entitled “Histoire de la Princesse Zulkais et du Prince 
Kalilah’’. The ‘‘ English Review ’’ prints as usual various 
specimens of modern poetry, but Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
gives his views on the subject not in the pages of his own 
monthly, but of ‘‘The Thrush”’, which, by relying chiefly 
on verse, hopes to do something to rescue poetry from the 
eoolect involved in “the stultifying conditions of modern 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE HEART 


OF 
THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
2 vols. Fully Illustrated in Colour and from Photographs. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 
h ed by Sir Ernest leton and the members of the 
wit Sith adtiitonad Illustrations and text, printed on Dutch hand-made paper 
water-mark. Medium 4to vellum, £10 ros. net. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy gto. 25s. net. 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 


By Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANS AT MECCA. 


By AUGUSTUS RALLI. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


BOOK 


Mr. RACKHAM’S NEW 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 
Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


N.B.—This is the only entirely new and original work by 
Mr. Rackham to be published this year. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE SAME ARTIST. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Crown 4to. 155. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 
W. COLLINS, R.I. 
With 60 Water- Cis 2 by the Author. 
so an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 


ORPHEUS: A Universal History of Religions. 


By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of ‘‘ Apollo.” 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net, 


THE GREAT. FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


. A. KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo. és. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 
A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated. Demy &vo. ros. net. 
THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII, 1814-15 


By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated. Demy &vo. ros. net. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


MR. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


It NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


In 2 volumes, ar" with the author’s ‘‘ Joseph Vance,” 
“Somehow Good.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 
** Fully pa... times the length of an average modern novel, 
and more than three times as good.” —SPECTATOR. 
**His mind is broad, his experience Cashotie, and his taste 
fine. He has wide human sympathy. a sense of comedy, and a 
pungent feeling for tragedy. . e holds his EN. eum. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 4s. net ; or I vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘One of the best novels we have ever read, and quite the best 
that Mr. Hichens has written.”—Saturday Review. 


LEAVES. 


By VIOLET CLARKE. Crown 8vo. ss. 
Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction. 
THE HUNGRY HEART. 


By D. G. PHILLIPS. vol. 3s. net. 


THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol. 3s. net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “‘ Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol. 3s. net. 


BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 


By M. HARTLEY. : vol. 3s. net. 


A SENSE OF SCARLET. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1 vol. 3s. net. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE. 2 vels. 4s. net. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 


Alice-for-Short,” 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated List Post Free. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Select Books for Xmas Gifts. 


THE CAT IN 
HISTORY, LEGEND 
AND ART 


Written and TIIlustrated by 
ANNE MARKS. Crown 4to. 
cloth gilt, @s, net. 


The cult of the cat must prove of 
interest even to those who are not pro- 
Seneed lovers of the animal. 


WHITE HEATHER 
By ELLA MARY GORDON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


A dainty and elegant volume of verse 
which every poetry : will enjoy. 


THE HUMAN GIRL 


By GRAHAM MOORE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


BYE tale. The dialogue 
crisp, situations with 
story, which should be popular 
amongst girls.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


FOR THREE 


KINGDOMS 


By H. C. CROSFIELD. 
Frontispiece by Mr. Noyes 
Lewis. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Recollections of Robert Warden, a 
servant of King James. Full of stirring 
incidents, a story that grips the reader 
from beginning to end. 


THOUGHTS FROM 


MANY CLIMES 
Quotations in English, French, 
and Italian, with the English 
translations of the Italian, with 
two Dialogues by E. CARSON. 
Demy 16mo. Japanese vellum 
gilt, gilt top, 2s. Gd. net; 
Velvet Leather, gilt edges, silk 
register, 5g, net. 


A book of meditative thoughts culled 
from French, Italian, English 
authors, arranged for daily readings. , 


LITERARY BYE- 


PATHS, & VAGARIES 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 
Crown 8vo. 4g. 6d, net. 


A series of interesting essays on out-of- 
the-way subjects, with the true literary 
note that will appeal to all book-lovers. 


PHILIP MENZE 
A Story of Commercial Life. 
By H. C. KNIGHT. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, 


This story, of especial interest to 
‘Gentlemen of the Road,” will prove 
very attractive to sit business men and 
women, 


THE FIRST DROP 


AND THE LAST 
By PH@:BE ALLEN. 
8vo. cloth, 2s, net. 


Crown 


An excellent story, founded on inci- 
dents in real country life. The book for 
parish libraries. 


Write for Catalogue No, N102 of Antiquarian and General Literature. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


NOW READY.—Small 4to. pp. x-270, rs. net. 


RELICTA. 


Poems. By ARTHUR MUNBY. 
‘The book cannot fail to please a serious, quiet-minded lover of poetry.” 


Scotsman. 


Oruer Works sy THE Same AuTuHor. 
POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRIC AND ELEGIAC. Small sto. ss. 


VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 
ANN MORGAN’S LOVE. 
SUSAN : a Poem of Degrees. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. od. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 
Small 4to. 2s. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 77 Charing Cross Road, London. 


NOW READY. 


Royal sto. 


Bound Cloth, pp. 274. 


Price £1 1s. net. 


NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


Preface by 


Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Pres.R.S. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Sold by HARRISON & SONS, 45 Sr. Martin's Lane, Lonpon, 


W.C 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 


FAVOURITE FICTION, 
FOR XMAS. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
The Long Night. e/- A Gentleman of France. 6;- 
The House of the Wolf. 2/6 | The Red Cockade. 6,- 
Sophia. 6- The Abbess of Viaye. 6/- 
By SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Price 3/6 each. 
With 10 Ilus- | The Stark Munro Letters. 


Micah Clarke, 


trations. 

The Refugees. With 25 Iltus- | The Captain of the Pole- 
ations, 
By EDNA LYALL, 

Price 3/6 each. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. | Hope the Hermit. A Romance 


Wayfaring Men. of Borrowdale. 
Theatrical Life. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Price 3/@ each. Price 3/6 each. 
She, With 32 Illustrations. _ Allan’ s Wife. 


“ With 34 Illustrations. 
Allan Quatermain. 
32 Illustrations. | 


C | Quaritch, V.C. Eric Br Ilustr: tions. 
olone! 51 ustral 


A Story of 


With 14 Illustrations. | Nada the Lily. 


23 Illustrations. 


| Montezuma’s Daughter. 
Black Heart & White Heart. | 24 Illustrations. 
Swallow. The People of the. Mist. 


6 Illustrations. 
A Story of the Great Trek. With 
8 Illustrations. 


Dawn. With 16 Mlustrations. 
The Witch's Head. 


Joan Haste. 
| Heart of the World. 


15 Illustrations. 


20 Illustrations. 


With 16 Iilustrations. | Dr. Therae. 
of Jerusalem. The World’s Desire. 
Lysbeth. With 26 Mlustrations. 
Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. Maiwa’s Revenge. 16. 


By E. &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


Capital fun.”"—Daily Express. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF 
AN IRISH R.M. 


With 35 Illustrations by E. CE. SOMERVILLE. 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. 3: Ilustrations. 6'- 
Some Irish Yesterdays. An Irish Cousin. 6 - 


st Illustrations. 3/6 The Real Charlotte. 3/6 
All on the Irish Shore. The Silver Fox. 3/6 


to Illustrations. 6/- 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A Lecture on EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, will be sent free and post free to all 
applicants on their sending their names and addresses to the 

SECRETARY OF THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 
1 BLoomspury STREET, LonpoNn, W.C. 


A STRIKING NEW WORK FOR MODERN THINKERS. 


THE WAY OUT 


By LAMPADEPHOROS, 4uthor o “ From December to December.” 
Being a Mental Autobiography of Constructive Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6g. net (4y Jost, 6s. 4d.). 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Please write por Prospectus. 


Seconp EDITION. 


Price 28. 6d. net. 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS. 
By. B. MIXON, M. E. UNDERDOWM, and H. CUNLIFFE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 


LONDON, 


) 


C 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


MONTHLY. CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 2s. 6d. 

MODERN POETRY .. Ernest Ruys. 
FREEMAN, 
REDERIC MANNING. 

A PAGAN CREED Proressor Gitpert Mveeay. 

THE POET” . Epwix 
LETTERS FROM AMERICA we, G. Lowes Dickinson. 
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Knoedler’s in Bond Street, where examples of Mr. 
Strang, Mr. Shannon, and Mr. Ricketts, as well as Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. Orpen, Mr. John, Mr. Pryde, Mr. Glyn 
Philpot, and others of the younger school have been seen, 
there has been plenty of material this autumn for taking 
stock of the non-academic painters of the day. Mr. 
Wedmore’s handsome volume, ‘‘ Some of the Moderns ”’ 
(Virtue, 15s.), comes therefore at an opportune moment. 
The book consists of brief essays on ten painters, with 
reproductions from representative pictures, eighty in 
all, grouped after each essay. Mr. Wedmore calls it 
‘*a study of certain interesting individualities in our 
contemporary art’’. The ten chosen are Nicholson, 
Roussel, Steer, Priestman, Walter Sickert, David 
Muirhead, Livens, Connard, Bone, and Orpen. The 
choice is not, I imagine, an exclusive one, though a 
sentence in the preface excites curiosity as to those Mr. 
Wedmore has purposely excluded. 1 have no wish to 
quarrel with the choice, but I think that the inclusion 
of certain other ‘‘ interesting individualities ’’ would 
have greatly enriched the scope and range of the volume. 
And, as this name or that occurs to the mind, how 
brilliant and vigorous, one reflects, is this school of 
painters now among us, none of whom is past his prime 
and most of whom are in their early maturity! Mr. 
Wedmore discourses sympathetically, in the style 
familiar to us, of the characteristics and the aims of 
each of his chosen group. It would be impossible, as 
it would be unfair, in the case of men who are still but 
midway (we hope) in their career, to attempt anything 
like a final summing-up. Mr. Wedmore does not 
attempt it, nor do his essays pretend to be in any sense 
biographical, though he communicates to us one or two 
interesting avowals on the part of the artists. Thus 
we learn something of Mr. Connard’s views on flower- 
painting. He thinks that in the past flowers have been 
painted with too little regard to the fact that they reflect 
light so keenly and abundantly ; and so he is fond of 
painting them in a vivid shower of sunshine. Here, it 
seems to me, is an apt point of departure for interesting 
discussion. Flower-painting is an enthusiasm of many 
of the younger generation, and preoccupation with light 
is characteristic, too, of the time. What gains or losses 
are involved in the modern approach to these themes? 
Mr. Wedmore hints that he is not entirely in agreement 
on this point with Mr. Connard, but in his tantalising 
way slips off to something else : he touches lightly and 
is away again, just when a question challenges. But, 
slight as these essays are, the main thing about them 
is that here is a critic who has the courage and good 
sense to realise that these painters (like others of their 
compeers and contemporaries) have earned the right to 
be treated with much more than the average patronising 
talk of promise, a note only changed when death lets 
loose a flood of belated praise; that they have accom- 
plished definite things ; that they have not only a future 
—or, as Mr. Wedmore would prefer to write, a Future— 
but a Past, and a very respectable past, too. Mr. 
Wedmore harps a little too much on his favourites’ 
escape from popularity. His is the attitude of the col- 
lector, the ‘‘ delicate observer ’’; his pleasure is en- 
hanced by the feeling that it is not shared by vulgar 
eyes. But it is not well, at least for those who are pro- 
ducing, to cultivate this attitude exclusively ; and to this 
tendency I would impute just that lack of certain 
qualities which I ventured to desiderate at the beginning 
of this article; the avoidance of those arduous com- 
plexities which endeavours in the epic or dramatic vein 
involve, and the absence of those profounder moods 
which we find in Millet, for instance, as in the finest 
works of our own Pre-Raphaelites. But I rather doubt 
if Mr. Wedmore would agree with me. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE HORSEMAN. 


I? is a probable contention—the more so in a time 

when ‘‘ mechanical means of progression ’’ (how 
the phrase rattles like the machines!) are replacing 
the older ways—that no man can be said to have 
trained his soul properly who has not had a horse of 
his own. We may leave on one side all the labyrinthine 
rascality which his masters have heaped about the 


noblest of the brutes; when all the jockeyings and 
copings in the world have done their worst, they leave 
the creature a gentleman who knows how to treat with 
his own kind. The man who can saddle and ride his 
own beast, feed and groom him and talk to him, has 


to his hand a branch of learning which takes its place: 


beside the experiences of men and of books. Even at 
our vaunted rate of progress we do not leave the past 
behind us quite so fast as we should like to believe : 
etymology is, after all, a tough link; and we may yet 
live to find that chivalry has really more to do with the 
stable than with the drawing-room—to say nothing of 
the motor-pit. 

To own and use a horse is of course the only way 
to a full understanding of his ways: yet there are gifts, 
not to be despised, in a less close relation. There are 
some for whom the creak of saddle-leather has no 
irresistible allurement, who detest as much as Scott did 
** the mania of driving wheelbarrows up and down ’”’, 
even though they have not his alternative of ‘‘ a hand- 
some horse to ride ’’, yet who are general lovers of the 
race, with a sympathy and respect—the word is ad- 
vised—not the less active for its breadth. The owner, 
even if he escape the extreme curse of being horsey, 
lies open to prejudices, perhaps to silly pride. That 
material but somewhat neglected biographer Diogenes 
Laertius tells us that Plato, when once he had got upon 
horseback, dismounted, saying that he did not wish to 
become horse-proud. The Greek contains a pun, but 
the sense survives the bare translation. They who only 
sit behind hired cattle, or but watch the horse-world 
from the pedestrian level, have the chance of practising 
a humility which admirably clears the vision. To the 
dismounted horseman nil equinum alienum; all breeds 
and degrees are alike of concern, he looks with still 
fresh interest at the Shire horse in his pride, making 
nothing of his load, as at the poor vanner worked to 
the last ounce of his strength, at the old farm horse 
lumbering placidly home from the plough. No com- 
parison, either envious or contemptuous, of any steed 
of his own affects this universal interest. He has an 
eye for a horse in another sense than that the phrase 
commonly bears: no friend, perhaps, has ever asked 
his advice at a sale: he has not the art of looking 
extremely knowing while he runs his hand over a doubt- 
ful hock. But he sees, it may be, more of a horse’s 
soul than the wise are prepared to allow the creature ; 
the arch of a restive neck and the crook of an aching 


pastern both move his care; he studies horse-faces as. 


some people study human physiognomy, often with a 
real relief in the consistent good looks of the beasts. 
The true handsomeness of head and frame he looks for 
not so much in the fine-drawn breeds, the race-horse 
or the hack, as in the deep neck and massive shoulder 
of the heavier animals, forms nearest to the ideals of 
the Parthenon. The honesty, the grave patience, the 
dignity, the zeal of work expressed in the features of a 
fine cart-horse are, with the exception of certain un- 
guessed meanings in a dog’s eyes, the noblest trait 
that we know of animal character. Almost every 
species of the brute creation is parodied in human 
countenances : the likeness lies, it need hardly be said, 
not so much in mere exaggeration of anatomical pro- 
portions as in a suggestion of temper or spirit. The 
resemblance is in most cases entirely unpleasant; but 
the human features which seem to recall the ideal horse 
nature are nearly always good to see. But it is not 
the handsomer specimens of the race only that take the 
eye of the detached observer of horseflesh. For him the 
worn-out frame, the staring ribs and hollow flank 
which are still worth one or two journeys more, the 
overloaded cart-horse on the hill gallantly struggling 
in response to the whip and bridle-tugging of a 
blaspheming numskull, have a pathetic appeal whiclr 
to some minds may seem to infringe the human pre- 
rogatives, a power of that kind which made Ruskin 
give ‘‘ a kind of worship’ to “‘ yonder poor horse, 
calm slave in daily chains at the railroad siding ”’. 

For the observer of this fashion the horse is at once 
the crowning misery and the main solace of London 
streets. On one side are to be set the mishaps of the 
traffic, small and great, the sudden wrench of start or 
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pull-up, the head jerked up out of the way of the 
jamming wheels, the slip and desperate struggle on 
the greasy wood-blocks, the smashing fall: on the 
other, the calm endurance, the generous strength, the 
steady order of the ceaseless stream, the well-taught 
squadrons that go to and fro by light or dark on 
journeys they know not whither till the last one brings 
them to the docks or the knacker’s yard. The veriest 
screw whose head droops towards his broken knees as 
he tugs the luggage-piled four-wheeler has his part on 
the stage of town, and will leave a gap which we shall 
perhaps understand in the day—thrice blest for him and 
his mates !—when nothing moves in the streets but 
the crowds that dodge and scurry among the whizzing 
engines. 

These, the nameless workers, we should salute as 
they go by, these and the countless troop that have 
perished inglorious within our own span. But while 
we honour these in the mass we shall have a special 
remembrance of the chance friends whose virtues served 
us so notably here and there: horses we sat behind, 
whose names we learned, whose build and character 
are fixed in the mind, together with this and that 
stretch of country or stage of road. There is that grey 
leader of the three who took the coach over Devonshire 
moors: who would forget—any more than he would 
forget the keen sweetness of the October nightfall, or 
the glimmering ranges of upland under the moonrise, 
or the little country town we rumbled through, all 
afiare like a stage scene with its market night—who 
would forget that magnificent use of muscle and valiant 
will, redoubled on the uphill at the mere challenge 
** Now, Jack! ’’ without a flick of the whip in twenty 
miles? Who would forget the vision of the tireless 
tuck and drive of those fine-trained quarters, of the 
vague shape of rhythmic energy plunging through the 
dark, the fire that flew from the hoofs like an outbreak 
of elemental force within? We shall keep in mind the 
team, poor to look at but great in heart, who butted 
against a south-west gale over the folds of the barren 
country towards the Land’s End, while the whole 
Atlantic seemed to pour itself against us in the weight 
of the wind and the sheeting rain. Unforgotten are 
others, of even less heroic make than these, but of as 
high a spirit; there was the weedy little bay in the 
hansom outside the station at Oxford whom we looked 
at doubtfully when the last train into the wilds had 
gone: it seemed as if a journey to Carfax would have 
been enough for his bent knees and too numerable ribs ; 
but he covered the thirteen miles of oolite mud in a 
little over the hour, with every sign of enjoying him- 
self. There are memories, too, of holiday as well as 
of toil: of the old grey hunter, long descended to the 
parson’s chaise, who cantered restlessly up and down 
the meadow and did his best to break hedge when 
he heard the hounds running: of the Sabbath leisure 
of ‘‘ Duke ande‘‘ Captain ’’ at the farm spent in 
brotherly cropping of the grass, side by side in the 
ten-acre, as they went on work-days in the mowing 
machine or the reaper or the plough. So Xanthus and 
Balius must have fed together beneath the invisible 
yoke in green pastures through the long quiet after the 
end of Troy. 

In some such ways as these may the horseless man 
pretend to a sort of general ownership, perhaps at 
bottom as real a title as that possessed by many a 
man with a long string, even of those who venture inside 
their own loose-boxes. For the passage money of his 
journeys, every one of which is a new adventure, from 
his hansom, his box-seat on the village "bus, the board 
across the carrier’s van, he commands the service of 
such a stud as no millionaire yet maintained. He may 
dream, nodding a little over some longish stage as 
the winter afternoon closes in frosty red and the horses 
shake themselves together at the last turning for home, 
of a realm where, escaped from some congenital awk- 
wardness of practice and having the whole range of 
chivalry under his hand—heniochos, essedarius, écuyer, 
cavalier, Border rider, vaquero, as he will—he shall 
find again all his friends of the earthly roads, swift as 
Sleipnir, fine as Pegasus, and, by some turn of poetic 
justice, all his own to ride or drive. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


VEGETARIANISM IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
40, 41 and 42 Chandos Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 
7 December 1909. 


Si1r,—The discussion in your columns as to the food 
of the best races of India is most interesting. I am 
glad to see so prominent a paper taking up the matter, 
since ardent advocates of a haphazard non-flesh diet do 
enormous harm in two ways, and they need to be publicly 
corrected. 

First, some of the least scrupulous of them pretend 
that merely to abstain from flesh food means, ipso facto, 
health ; whereas in India and elsewhere many of those 
who live without flesh food are miserably weak, and 
succumb readily to disease, partly because their diet is 
of such starchy and bulky foods as rice, and is poor in 
the body-building elements. On the other hand, these 
propagandists deny health to flesh-eaters, whereas many 
people, especially if they get plenty of air and exercise, 
seem to be able to neutralise or eliminate the waste 
products which flesh foods contain. 

Secondly, the evidence is too often of a carefully 
selected type. Instances supporting a special plea are 
chosen and quoted; instances of the failure of that 
régime and of the success of the opposite régime are 
religiously ignored. 

Eventually no cause is aided by untruths or suppres- 
sions of truths. I feel sure that the right policy of 
genuine reformers is to insist on bringing every truth 
to light and seeing all truths in fair perspective. 

There have been thousands of failures on the hap- 
hazard, unscientific, inartistic ‘‘ vegetarian ’’ diet. 1 
myself hear of such failures again and again. And I 
am convinced that the best and only honest way for a 
food reformer is to admit the failures, and then—if he 
can—to account for them and to suggest how they might 
have been avoided. 

Yours truly, 
Eustace MILEs. 


THE SHORT STORY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
4 December 1909. 


Sir,—Your reviewer’s rejoinder to my letter is made 
with great temper and point. I am glad to see from 
it that the influence of the Peckham Pleiades does not 
extend to him; but I am free to confess that I think he 
is right when he states ‘‘ that triumphantly complete 
portraiture of a visionary under the conditions of a 
long novel would be more surprising . .. than an 
equally triumphant sketch within the limits of the short- 
story form ’’. 

Of course the short story has its limitations, as has 
the sonnet—and every other form of art. 

I have never wished to eat my cake and have it, 
though occasionally I have lamented that there is so 
little cake about to eat. 

Mr. Harris in his letter to this week’s SatuRDAY 
deals so well with the question of a visionary type in 
literature that I will say no more on that point, but to 
remark, in passing, that it seems to me a visionary 
type of the highest interest is dealt with and made 
interesting by no less than four writers in the New 
Testament. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. B. CunnincHAME GRAHAM. 


LOTI’S ‘*‘ EGYPT ’”’. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


1 Hillersdon Avenue, Barnes S.W. 
5 December 1gog.. 
Str,—I notice that in a review of Pierre Loti’s 
‘* Egypt ’’ in your issue of 4 December the translation 
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is ascribed to Mr. G. A. F. Inman. Will you permit 
me to point out that that is a mistake? The translation, 
whatever be its merit—and I do not flatter myself that it 
is great—or its shortcoming—and I am conscious that 
it is considerable—is the work of 


Yours faithfully, 
W. P. Barnes. 


ALFRED GILBERT AND THE NATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Richmond, Surrey, 1 December 1909. 


S1r,—An article on Alfred Gilbert in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Studio ’’’ puts me in mind to ask a 
question I have long wished to ask. How is it that we 


have to look in vain in our national collections for a. 


work by that greatly gifted artist? 

You, Sir, I think I am not wrong in saying, interested 
yourself warmly in the acquisition for the nation of 
works by Rodin: is it well at the same time that we 
should neglect our own sculptor? Rodin and Gilbert 
are artists of two very different types, but each is 
supreme in his own sphere. 

It might not perhaps be easy to get reproductions 
of some of Gilbert’s delicately wrought decorative work ; 
but replicas of such works as the “ Icarus ”’ or the 
beautiful figure which surmounts the Piccadilly 
fountain, or the study of a head, done long back in the 
’eighties—these at least, I imagine, it would not be 
hard to procure, or others which might be mentioned. 


Yours etc., 
A. G. ATKINSON. 


DUTCH COLONIAL ETHICS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Amsterdam, 2 November 1909. 


$1r,—The English and the Dutch are the only nations 
who know how to colonise. If the former consider 
themselves superior to us, they might still judge us 
with goodwill. As a rule they do not to-day. Does 
this mean that they treat us as their equals, and con- 
sequently that they are obliged to judge us severely? 

Maybe, but they do not only judge us, they condemn 
us without a hearing. Fifty years ago Wallace wrote 
a book, ‘‘ How to Manage a Colony’’. He wrote of 
Java. Would the same scholar, so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subject, now agree with what the 
Saturpay Review of 23 October says about our 
colonial proceedings? I do not think he would; nay, 
I firmly believe he would find much to praise. 

I cannot but admit that the Saturpay Review wishes 
to enlighten its English readers. So I say: Et audi 
alteram partem. 

The position of a Governor-General in the Dutch 
Indies is far from being a sinecure. It implies: the 
heaviest burden of responsibility that can ever be put 
upon the shoulders of anybody in our country. Does 
your critic think ‘‘ £11,000 a year’’ is enormous for 
a man who has to represent royalty in the colonies like 
the Viceroy in British India? 

After some blunders and insinuations about the last 
Governor-Generals he only says about Mr. Van Heutsz 
that the Atjeh war is now as ‘hopeless as it was thirty- 
six years ago. He speaks of the cruelties committed 
by our troops—an allegation refuted long ago as pure 
slander—mentioning the General Van Daalen as the 
scapegoat. 

Let us calmly reconsider the matter. We have not 
carried on war in Atjeh; we did carry on war in Groot 
Atjeh, a small part of the country, from 1873 to 1898— 
i.e. twenty-five years—and also here and there along the 
coast. Most of this time was passed in a watching atti- 
tude without any proper warfare. But after 1898 Groot 
Atjeh was entirely pacified, and only then we began 
earnestly to occupy ourselves with the numerous small 
states along the coast and in the interior. Now there 


are still occasional gangs of rebels—nothing strange 
in a country of secular anarchy—and these still disturb 
the settled population and our troops. But they are 
gradually disappearing, and in many parts of the 
country they never show themselves at all. The great 
work has been completely done, first under Van Heutsz’s 
direct guidance, afterwards under his rule as a Governor- 
General. 

The General Van Daalen did not succeed as a civil 
ruler, he was tactless with native chiefs, thinking he 
could make them obey by severity. His supersession 
was necessary, and no blame may be thrown on the 
Governor-General Van Heutsz for this proceeding. 

The critic did not speak about the following achieve- 
ments : 1. In the S. and E. division of Borneo, a country 
as large as Spain, resistance was definitely put down. 
2. Jambi (E. Sumatra) was pacified; the small pre- 
datory states of Central Sumatra were subdued. 3. In 
Celebes there was a complete change, so that the slave- 
trade, head-hunting, petty feuds and the oppression of 
the natives by the chieftains are now things of the past. 
4. Bali was entirely put under Dutch supremacy. 5. In 
many other regions—Nias, Halémahéra, Séram, the 
Timor Archipelago, etc.—considerable progress was 
made towards more civilised conditions. 

All this we call ethical policy. But Van Heutsz did 
more to prove that he was a good ruler, one of the best 
we have ever had. For instance, he put the finances 
in order, and made an end of the absurdity that 
‘* Sumatra’s West Coast ’’, a peaceful and prosperous 
country, had to be subsidised with a couple of millions. 
Moreover, the burdens on the Java natives have been 
considerably diminished ; the tax on native vehicles has 
been abolished; popular education has been taken in 
hand ; good schools have been started teaching Dutch ; a 


college for native judges has been erected ; the ‘‘ normal . 


schools ’’ for native teachers were improved; several 
Chinese Dutch schools and colleges were founded; a 
college for native military officers was opened at 
Batavia ; the splendid harbour of Sabang Bay was built. 
No wonder that the President of the Java Bank con- 
gratulated the Queen on the choice of Van Heutsz. 
Taken as a whole, his work has yielded splendid results. 
After five years of extraordinary exertion, Van Heutsz 
wanted a rest, but, as the issue of the last elections had 
to be waited for, he consented to stay till the end of the 
year. 

The Buitenzorg throne was offered to several suitable 
candidates, but they all declined. Mr. Idenburg, who 
had shown himself a good Minister in Surinam, was 
offered the post. Mr. Idenburg accepted. 

In our opinion, Mr. Idenburg is now the man, just 
as Van Heutsz was in 1904. We look forward with con- 
fidence to the continuation of his predecessor’s designs, 
for we are quite certain the charge of our colonies in 
East Asia, especially of their native population, has got 
into good hands. Ever since 1867 the Budgets for the 
Indies have been settled by law. It no longer depends 
on the Governor-General, but on Parliament, to decide 
what expenses have to be met. The old system has 
been altogether abandoned, and there is no room now 
for a precedent like that of 1842, which our critic thinks 
is still operative. Only enemies of capitalistic enter- 
prise will assert that ev ‘erything done to encourage the 
development of the country in trade, industry, and 
means of communication is detrimental to the natives, 
and for the sole advantage of the companies. 

Of a man like Mr. Idenburg we may expect that he 
will promote the interests of anyone able to help him 
to make the Dutch Indies a colony of which we may be 
proud. The population, taken as a whole, are enjoying 
in an increasing measure welfare and protection. Why, 
then, should a British paper corroborate the impression, 
so often unjustly given, that Holland treats her colonies 
in a cruel and immoral fashion? I am a Colonial Dutch- 
man. As one who loves the country of his birth, and 
Holland too, and as one who has devoted a lifetime to 
the study of colonial languages and ethnography, I 
cannot but feel indignant at this unworthy attack. 

Dr. A. A. Fokker. 

[We will deal with the subject raised in this letter 
next week.—Ep. S. R. 
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REVIEWS. 
ERBA ITALICA. 


“Italian Hours.” By Henry James. Illustrated] by 
Joseph Pennell. London: Heinemann. 1909. 
25s. net. 


“THe writer of impressions of Italy can look back 
to a distinguished line of ancestors. It would, 
perhaps, be straining a point to include Vergil among 
the number, on the strength of the second Georgic, or 
Horace, in virtue of the ode to Septimius. But 
assuredly Claudius Rutilius showed the way, in the 

m on his return to Gaul from Rome a few years 
after the first flood of barbarian invasion had swept 
through the gates of the city. At the end of the Middle 
Ages we have Petrarca, in certain of his letters and 
metrical epistles, and, in the early Renaissance, AZneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, in the fascinating pages of his 
Commentaries. Coming down to our own time and 
language, Shelley, alike in prose and in poetry, inter- 
preted some aspects of Italy with unsurpassable beauty 
and fidelity. Among contemporary writers no one, we 
think, can approach Mr. Arthur Symons in this field ; 
his study of Rome, in his ‘‘ Cities of Italy ’’, is a 
masterpiece of its kind. 

‘*] have not pretended ’’, writes Mr. James, ‘‘ to 
add the element of information or the weight of curious 
and critical insistence to a brief record of light inquiries 
and conclusions.’’ The truth is that these inquiries are 
altogether too light to justify the drawing of any con- 
clusions. It is somewhat late in the day to approach 
Italy with one’s mind a tabula rasa. Indeed, does not 
such an attitude involve an unconscious assumption on 
the writer’s part that his ignorance is better than the 
specialist’s knowledge?. Mr. James frankly asks to be 
regarded as ‘‘ systematically superficial’’. We feel 
his subtle intellect just playing over the surface of 
things ; but the true spirit of Italy, ‘‘ the lady of lands ’’, 
seems to have eluded him. Were an unsophisticated 
reader to light upon this volume, knowing nothing else 
of the writer, he would not easily gather that he was 
in fact one of the recognised masters of contemporary 
letters. 

After all that has been written and sung of Italy, 
how should a man see her with his own eyes, how avoid 
the mere repetition of what has been said and thought 
many times before? And the pedant and the scientific 
critic of pictures have made her. their happy hunting- 
ground. Mr. James protests, genially and not un- 
reasonably, against the petulance of much of Ruskin’s 
“* Mornings in Florence ’’ as particularly inappropriate 
** in this rich old Italy, where art, so long as it really 
lived at all, was spontaneous, joyous, irresponsible ’’. 
This is surely of more general application. To “‘ lie at 
our ease in the bosom of the past ”’ is a phrase that 
Mr. James uses to represent his own sensations in Italy, 
and it is a happy one. His impressions are fresh and 
personal. If his criticism of works of art is not re- 
markably illuminating, it is sensible and to the point. 
Thus in Venice he writes of Canaletto that he “‘ falsified 
without fancy ’’, and in Florence of Ghirlandaio that 
his art is ‘‘ the happy tact of a robust faith’’. The 
appreciation of S. Peter’s is one of the best passages 
in the book. Mr. James notes that the supreme beauty 
of the great basilica is ‘‘ the splendidly sustained sim- 
plicity of the whole ’’, and he speaks of its ‘‘ vast 
enclosed clearness’’ invoking the sense of ease. 
‘“* There are no shadows to speak of, no marked effects 
of shade; only effects of light innumerable—points at 
which this element seems to mass itself in airy density 
and scatter itself in enchanting gradations and cadences. 
It performs the office of gloom or of mystery in Gothic 
churches ; hangs like a rolling mist along the gilded 
vault of the nave, melts into bright interfusion the 
mosaic scintillations of the dome, clings and clusters 
and lingers, animates the whole huge and otherwise 
empty shell.’” And again: ‘‘ To a visitor not formally 
enrolled ’’—he means one who is not a Roman Catholic 
—‘' S. Peter’s speaks less of aspiration than of full and 
convenient assurance. The soul infinitely expands 


there, if one will, but all on its quite human level. It 
marvels at the reach of our dream and the immensity 
of our resources.”’ 

It is strange that the Roman Campagna has not yet 
found an adequate interpreter, much less an historian 
worthy of the theme. There is no district in Italy so 
rich in both classical and romantic association, or with 
scenery so haunting in its austere beauty. Its silence 
is like no other silences ; its mystery seems to make the 
secret of other regions obvious by comparison. Here 
Paganism lingered on to witness the birth of Western 
monasticism at Subiaco and Montecassino. East and 
West still meet at the Basilian monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata. Tivoli and Palestrina invite the archeologist, 
while Fondi and Anagni make a special appeal to the 
student of medieval Church history. It has been well 
said that ‘‘ by whatever side human things and the 
history’ of the world interest you, on that side chiefly 
will you feel the attraction of the Campagna’’. If 
Mr. James’ reminiscences of rides outside Rome and 
his sketches of the Castelli Romani lead us no further 
than the rest of the book, they are at least pleasant 
reading and communicative of delightful sensations. 
He is less successful in cities which he has only visited 
in the casual fashion of the tourist. Passages like this 
would become a cheap scribbler, not Henry James: 
‘* The great purple-robed monarch on the wall of 
Ravenna is at least a very potent and positive Christ, 
and the only objection I have to make to him is that, 
though in this character he must have had a full appor- 
tionment of divine fore-knowledge, he betrays no 
apprehension of Dr. Channing and M. Renan ”’. 

Mr. Pennell shows a predilection for dark tints, which 
disguise rather than suggest the colour and atmosphere 
of Italy. Two or three of his illustrations are hack- 
neyed in subject and seem a little perfunctory ; but the 
majority are decidedly unconventional in treatment, and 
some of the best are much above the average to which 
we have grown accustomed in works of this nature. 


AN ANCIENT TALE OF WRONG. 


“The Life of Mrs. Norton.” By Miss Jane Gray 
Perkins. London: Murray. 1909. 12s. net. 


“THE memory of Mrs. Norton, like that of her pre- 

decessor in the Whig world, Mrs. Crewe, is fast 
fading into oblivion. We doubt whether the interest 
which once raged round the wrongs of the celebrated 
beauty will be revived by this book. Miss Perkins, we 
gather, is an American, and we are not sure that this 
old story of domestic scandal has not been dug up for 
the purpose of recording the ultimate triumph of suffer- 
ing wives over brutal husbands. It is a favourite topic 
with American women, and our suspicion is aroused 
by the minute and tedious chronicle of every step in the 
sordid quarrel between George Norton and his wife, 
which cannot possibly interest the present generation. 
A woman with a grievance, who screams and scratches 
in public, is a bore, and it must have required all Mrs. 
Norton’s beauty and wit to enable her to keep her 
place in society. But Mrs. Norton was very beautiful 
and very witty, and she was the granddaughter of 
Sheridan, and the sister of Lady Seymour, afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset, and of Lady Dufferin, and of 
Brinsley Sheridan, who eloped with an heiress and 
lived in Grosvenor Square; and she had been publicly 
accused of being the mistress of Lord Melbourne, who 
had been obliged to go into court and deny the charge, 
when he was Prime Minister. So that for years the 
town rang with the wrongs of Mrs. Norton; the 
custody of her children, the allowance which her 
husband would not pay, the copyright of her books and 
poems which he claimed, all being subjects of public 
controversy in the press, and naturally of gossip in 
society. George Norton was as bad a beast as ever 
breathed; but his drunkenness and meanness and 
cruelty to his wife are merely wearisome to us now. 
Perhaps the only feature of the case that may be 
excepted is the fact that Norton, having got his wife 
to use her interest with the Whig Government to 
appoint him (an ex-Tory M.P.) to a police magistracy, 
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sued Lord Melbourne for damages as his wife’s 
seducer. We doubt whether in the records of black- 
mail there is a more impudent stroke than this. Mrs. 
Norton had great conversational power, and, like many 
another clever woman, she thought that she must be 
able to write as well as she talked. But though it is 
true that the best prose is frequently colloquial, it does 
not follow that a good talker can write well. That 
Mrs. Norton was witty and that she had a hawk’s eye 
for character is proved by her nicknaming Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton) ‘‘ the Bird of Paradox ’’. But 
writing requires a long, expensive, and laborious 
education, and much practice. A writer who does not 
know the best things that have been said or written 
about life may be a genius, but cannot possibly succeed 
in producing good books. Mrs. Norton had a con- 
siderable dose of the Sheridan genius, but she was only 
half educated. Therefore she wrote bad poetry and 
bad novels. Who now could read ‘‘ Lost and Saved ”’ 
or ‘‘ Old Sir Douglas ’’’? The best things Mrs. Norton 
wrote were her songs, some of which are pretty enough. 
George Norton died, quite an old man, a few months 
before his brother Lord Grantley, and his wife, who did 
not make any pretence, said that, having lived so long, 
he might have lived a month or two more and made 
her Lady Grantley. After a long life of misery and 
strife Mrs. Norton married, in her sixty-ninth year, Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell of Keir (ten years her junior), 
but died three months afterwards. If Miss Perkins had 
occupied herself less with Mrs. Norton’s woes and had 
given us more of her sharp sayings and brilliant, saucy 
letters to friends, this book would have been more 
amusing. 


THE SEARCH FOR EARLY MAN. 


“The Stone Ages in North Britain and Ireland.” By 
Rev. Frederick Smith. London: Blackie. 1909. 
16s. net. 


HERE are few men of science still living who re- 
member the controversy that raged over the 
discovery by Schmerling, and almost simultaneously 
by Boucher de Perthes, of human remains in caves, 
associated with an extinct European fauna. Evidence 
that carried back the history of man into epochs appro- 
priated by the geologists was naturally looked on with 
far more suspicion than would have been the case had 
it affected any other organism. The immense interest 
aroused by these and subsequent discoveries is shown 
by the issue of three editions of Lyell’s ** Geological 
Evidences of the Antiquity of Man ”’ in a single year, 
1863. By this time the early types of stone imple- 
ments extracted from the gravels of the valley of the 
Somme had been paralleled by others from many parts 
of England. The suggestion that they were produced 
by accidental chipping in the deposit in which they lay 
had been abandoned in the face of cumulative evidencet 
The bones and skulls of man himself, including the first 
known example of the low-browed species now styled 
Homo neandertalensis, had already been accepted as 
contemporary with the palzolithic flints ; and the makers 
of the polished neolithic types were now looked on as 
quite modern persons. At the same time, the doctrine 
that man’s physical characters, at any rate, had 
descended from a simian ancestry was attracting 
(Continued on page 752.) 
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renewed attention. This was largely due to the publi- 
cation in 1859 of Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species ’’ ; but 
the specialisation of the human skeleton made it seem 
probable that man, the genus Homo, had not arisen 
until recent geological times. Although his remains 
have now been successfully traced back into the glacial 
epoch, any assertion of a Pliocene or earlier appearance 
sti! meets with criticism that is just and natural. 
Flints alleged to be artificially chipped have been re- 
corded from Lower Pliocene beds in Burma and from 
Lower Miocene beds in the plains of Blois. The latter 
case, put forward forty years ago by the Abbé 
Bourgeois, has been very carefully examined, and it is 
generally admitted that, if the chipping is really of 
artificial origin and not the result of forest fires, it was 
due to the ingenuity of some highly developed anthro- 
poid, and not of Miocene man. It is, indeed, difficult 
to oppose the arguments of Boyd Dawkins and of 
Gaudry, who point out that mammalian forms of life 
have changed considerably since Lower Miocene times. 
Man, as man, can hardly have existed when the horse 
and the elephant, for example, had not yet settled down 
as definite types. 

In the last eighteen years, however, abundant 
“ eoliths ’’ have been brought to light, that is, flints 
showing very primitive signs of chipping, or some slight 
artificial modification of the form which rendered them 
suitable as tools for early man. These were shown by 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison to occur freely in plateau- 
gravels in Kent, and to be presumably older than the 
present surface-features of the Chalk escarpment and 
the Weald. Mr. W. Lewis Abbott found, in 1897, 
similar forms in the pre-glacial forest bed of Cromer ; 
and far older examples are claimed, even from Lower 
Eocene strata, by Belgian enthusiasts like M. Alphonse 
Cels. The difficulty of deciding on what is a true 
eolith is enormous ; the earliest men, or even their pre- 
cursors, must have selected stones of certain shapes, 
and such stones must of course occur in gravels of all 
geological ages. When the improvement of the im- 
plement by the chipping of its edge set in, coliths were 
manufactured over wide areas, to be flung away, as is 
still done among the bushmen of South Africa, when 
they had served some temporary purpose. The search 
for eoliths must therefore be guided by an unusual 
amount of judgment, caution and discrimination. 

Mr. Frederick Smith has brought together the results 
of many years’ patient field-observation. He can 
remember the first somewhat grudging acceptance of 
Boucher de Perthes’ work by English men of science ; 
and he made experiments on the fracturing of flints 
while he was still a boy. His task in the present book 
is to prove that palzolithic man has left relics in Scot- 
land and in Ireland as well as in England, and that 
even the glacial deposits contain numerous evidences 
of his presence. Dr. A. H. Keane, who supplies an 
introduction, believes that Mr. Smith has succeeded 
where others have often failed; and he wisely reminds 
critics of the flat denial which has too often met the 
‘announcement of such discoveries in prehistoric 
anthropology. 

In all reason, man ought to have spread into Scotland 
as far back as late Pliocene times, and into Ireland 
also, which probably was then connected with Great 
Britain. Nothing in Mr. Smith’s conclusions on this 
point seems immoderate. Two or three of his stones 
from these arcas, as here figured, would no doubt be 
accepted by experts if they came from other places. 
On this point the author properly insists. But he 
has drawn into the argument an immense number of 
very dubious forms, often broken out of rocks ex- 
tremely unsuitable for practical use, and often closely 
resembling stones bounded by natural planes of joint- 
ing or stratification. His illustrations seem singularly 
faithful, and are reproduced from really clever draw- 
ings. Again and again, in turning over the pages, 
one’s eye is caught by forms that must surely be arti- 
ficial; but again and again one finds that these are 
examples from other districts, brought forward as 
analogous with those on which the thesis hangs. The 
glaciated limestone specimens from Killiney, in the 


county of Dublin, must have been fashioned, if they 
were fashioned, in a region in which flint abounds, and 
where even the local quartzite would be more suitable. 
Earthy limestone seems actually to have been used in 
Ireland for shaped implements in neolithic times; but 
these may have been processional rather than service- 
able forms. Mr. Smith’s book is an interesting example 
of personal industry. His comparison between certain 
stone forms and the jaws and scapule of mammals, 
which would furnish rude weapons, is well reasoned. 
But no student of rock-fracture and of subsoils will be 
willing to accept a twentieth of his specimens as 
possibiy of human origin. 


ASTRAY IN AUSTRALIA. 


“ Australien.’ Von Dr. Robert Schachner. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer's Verlag. 1909. Mk. 10. 


is much about. Australia that appeals to 

the German mind. The German student finds a 
variety of parallels with his own country. There is 
the conflict between the Central Government and the 
States, there is the spectacle of the Central Goveia- 
ment compelled to rely upon indirect taxation for its 
revenue, there is the tendency to look to the State 
as the chief, and indeed practically the sole, organ 
of enterprise, and there is the statistical system, 
beautiful in its perfection, which even the German 
Empire cannot surpass. With all these familiar fea- 
tures it is to be expected that a German would write 
well of Australia, and Dr. Schachner has equipped 
himself for his task by prolonged and detailed study 
of Australian conditions. He has cross-examined men 
of every variety of opinion ; he has even disguised him- 
self as a workman in order to become acquainted with 
the spirit of the labour movement. Again, the book is 
systematically planned, as only a German would plan it. 
It falls into three sections. First, politics. An intro- 
duction gives a sketch of the history and character of 
the system of government. This is followed by an 
elaborate chapter of constitutional history. Docu- 
mentary evidence is set forth at length. There are 
long quotations from the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth and from the programmes of the various parties. 
A third chapter deals with local administration and a 
fourth with finance. The second part of the book con- 
tains an elaborate and painstaking analysis of Austra- 
lian fiscal politics; and Part Three discusses certain 
aspects of Australian civilisation, education, law, re- 
ligion, literature and art. Lastly, the book is thoroughly 
up to date, even noting Mr. Deakin’s return to office last 
June. Clearly the index of the book raises great ex- 
pectations. Unhappily, its contents are disappointing. 
In the first place, the author is out of sympathy with 
the whole trend of Australian politics. He inclines, 
ene may conjecture, to the school of Classical 
Liberalism, which is about as dead in Australia as it 
is in England. Consequently, Dr. Schachner both 
misunderstands and dislikes Mr. Deakin, whose policy 
he once goes so far as to describe as sophistical. There 
is, indeed, one passage in which the author perceives 
the truth. ‘‘It was no instinct towards State 
Socialism ’’, he writes, ‘‘ but sheer necessity, the in- 
sufficient capacity of private capital to cover an unde- 
veloped country with a network of railways, that half 
a century back drove the State to construct lines.”’ 
Had Dr. Schachner considered all that this statement 
implies in modern times, he might have taken a truer 
view of recent developments in Australian politics. 

But it is not only domestic conditions that Dr. 
Schachner fails to grasp. He misinterprets, we believe, 
the attitude of Australia towards the Empire. It is 
no exaggeration to say that if the facts were as Dr. 
Schachner suggests, the independence of Australia 
might be proclaimed to-morrow. In this connexion 
he makes a number of statements which ninety-nine 
Australians out of every hundred would deny. First, ia 
the matter of preference, he quotes with approval the 
statement of a person whom he calls Lord Churchill— 

(Continued on page 734.) 
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THE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


AND 


SANATOGEN. 


Whenever your work involves long hours, 
severe nervous strain and a tax on the brain, 
you need a nerve tonic to help you through 
with ease. During the recent prolonged 
discussions on the Budget, with their late 
hours and incessant nervous wear and tear, 
many Members of the House of Commons, 
knowing the supremacy of Sanatogen above 
every other preparation, have made a habit 
of taking it daily to prevent them feeling the 
fatigue and strain and to keep their nervous 
energy and general health in their best and 


fittest condition. 


You should follow their example. 

The unanimous testimony of the Members 
of Parliament printed below offers as com- 
prehensive and conclusive evidence of the 
supreme merits of Sanatogen as the most 


exigent could desire. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir H. G. 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Bart., 


C.B., M.P. 
“TI have used for some 
time and appreciate its qualities.” 


‘Sir William Bull, M.P. 


1 “I bave much pleasure in stating that 
consider preparation, Sanatogen 
is of decided ed value. it performs that that 
which it promises to do, 
recommended it to several friends.” 


Mr. R. S. Jackson, M.P. 


‘Some time ago my daughter, at the 
of her medical attendant, took 

therefrom. That 


mended 10 lady relative of mine, 


who also tells me it has done hergood. 
Mr. George 
Nicholls, M. P. 


Mr. Arthur Fell, M.P. 


wonderful 
stand fatigue and want of sleep.” 


Mr. N. Joyce, MP. 


Mr. W. J. Burnyeat, 


My. opinion is 
nic.” 


Sanatogen be, 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 


“I have used Sanatogen with extra- 
ordinary benefit. It is to my mind a 
true food tonic, feeding the — 
increasing the energy, and Prag Sate 
eet, to the over-worked y and 


Sir Luke White, M.P. 


“My experience of Sanatogen con- 
firms the medical opinion; there is no 
longer that feeling of fatigue which one 
experienced, but follows 
Tom its use a distinct restorative effect.” 


Mr. H. S. 
Staveley-Hill, M.P. 


“I find Sanatogen a most excellent 
tonic and restorative afterthe work 
of the present session. It appears to me 
to contain all the qualities nec 

a tonic which secures the object in view, 
viz., the re of lassitude, and gives 
increased vitality.” 


Mr. James F. 
Remnant, M.P. 


“'T have found Sanatogen a most ex- 
cellent and invigorating tonic. I mean 
to take it again. 


Mr. Alexander 
Cross, M.P. 


“T have no doubt Sanatogen has had 
a material effect in the and 
physical fitness with which I have been 
enabled to go through my duties. It is 
only fair to say I have been rather 
surprised at the’ results. They have 
just been what you predicted.” 


Mr. Arthur Sherwell, 


“T have derived much benefit from 
the use of Sanatogen. I have found it 
of great value during a period of high 
pressure of work.” 


Sanatogen can be obtained from all 
chemists, in tins from 15. 9@. to 9s. 6d. A 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet, containing 
much valuable information, will be sent to 
you, post free, on receipt of a postcard 
addressed to The Sanatogen Company, 
12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning 


Saturpay REviEw. 


HELEN MATHERS 


whose name as a novelist is a ‘“‘ household word,” 
having decided to relinquish her literary work and 
to devote her attention to decorative schemes, 


HAS JOINED 


GILL REIGATE 


with a view to putting into practical effect the 
ideas of colour and harmony which have charmed 
so many of the readers of ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
In this capacity, 


AS DECORATIVE ADVISER, 


the resources of GILL & REIGATE’s workshops and 
studios have been placed at her disposal, and those 
who desire that distinctive note of comfort and refine- 
ment so closely associated with Helen Mathers and 
her work can arrange for 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY, 
from 10 to 4, 


AT 


GILL & REIGATE’S 
GALLERIES, 


73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS, COLLARD, CRAMER, BROADWOOD, 
AND OTHER GOOD MAKERS. 


400 to select from at best dieceunt 
prices for Cash, Hire, or Hire Purchase. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd., 
46 MOORGATE ST., E.C., and 126 OXFORD ST., W., 


LONDON. 
Starving and Shivering 
on Christmas Day. 


PRAY HELP 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


TO PROVIDE 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


For thousands of Poor Households who ay he otherwise spend the 
day in Munger, Cold, and and to bring Yuletide 
mess to thousands of poor - women, and lads in our 
Labour Homes, Labour Relief 
Gifts of Groceries, materials for Sol Coals, Blankets, Toys, 


Clothing, etc., or Funds to buy the same, most gratefully received by 
Mr. F, Hon. Social urch Army 
Headquarters, §5 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. Telephone : 
Paddington, 3440. 

Cheques ajc Church yable to 
paeniocy CARLILE, Chief Secretary, or AMILTON, 
K.C., Hon. Treasurer. 
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it is one of his very rare slips—that commercial arrange- 
ments between Protectionist States are only productive 
of bitterness, and says that Australia suspects Great 
Britain of pure selfishness in advocating preference. 
Next, he states that the treaties with France and Japan 
are thoroughly offensive to Australian opinion. Thirdly, 
Australia is disgusted at the mother country’s refusal 
to grant Home Rule to Ireland. Fourthly, the political 
activity of the King is viewed with grave suspicion. 
Fifthly, a New Zealand statesman once defended 
republican principles, and Dr. Schachner considers that 
this view is becoming more and more prominent. His 
final conclusion is that Imperialism is a dead and dis- 
credited movement. Comment is superfluous. It is not 
toc much to say that whenever Dr. Schachner tries to 
interpret Australian opinion he makes a mistake, and 
as he is at once very German and very clever this is 
rather an instructive fact. But he rarely embarks on 
this dangerous task. For the most part he is content to 
give facts. Statistics of everything are cited without 
much comment, and as they are all to be found in the 
Australian year-books Dr. Schachner need never have 
left Jena. Even when it comes to politics he prefers to 
quote the official programmes of parties, apparently 
because he has not grasped the fact that British 
politicians are practical and therefore opportunist. 
Part Three of the book is a sketch so slight as to be 
of no value at all. The charge that university educa- 
tion languishes would never have been made if the 
author had remembered that Australia is a part of the 
British Empire and that a fair number of her best 
students take an Oxford or Cambridge degree. And 
we really fail to see what value there is in a list of 
literary men and women of the Commonwealth with 
the titles of their chief works. Altogether, we can 
commend this book to those Englishmen who are 
anxious to recover their confidence in the superiority of 
their own people. Dr. Schachner’s complete lack of 
political penetration will probably surprise them. 


Por this Week’s Books «ee pare 736. 


TO 4.m. THE KING 


After the theatre, with its pleasant 
excitement, its warmth and glow: 
after the theatre—the chill! 


Sometimes the chill is hardly 
noticed ; so don’t leave the chill to 
chance, and the checking till too late. 


Chills are checked at once by 
taking a hot 


! Mustard Bath 


—a bath to which a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN'’S 
MUSTARD have been added. 
Try it yourself. 


Colman’s 
mustard 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan &=Co. Lta., 
Glasgow & London. 


The busy man’s greatest asset is the 
saving of time. 


save time and 
save expense. 
The ideal Cars for private or professional 
use — for town work or country pleasure. 


12/14 H.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car, £285 
12/14 H.p. Two-Seater Car .. -- £275 
14/16 H.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car, £375 
14/16 H.p. Two-Seater Car .. .. £355 


Easy Buying - Easy Driving 
Easy Running. 


— 


Head Office, ALEXANDRIA-by-GLascow 
Glasgow Denot—o>-94. Mitchell Street. 
London—6, Great Marlborough St., W. 


DIARRHGEA and DYSENTERY Convi 
Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, Of 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


BARR’S 
CASH CLEARANCE SALE of SPRING FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Irises, 
Polyanthus Narcissi, &c., all of best quality, 


AND AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CLEARANCE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & SONS, 41, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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XMAS 


PENS 


ARE INIMITABLE GIFTS. 


Useful alike to any and all. Sure to be highly appreciated and valued. Will last longer than most gifts. 


Not Toys, but real practical helps for the 
busy man, woman or student for many years. 


Gold “Swans” are rich gifts: the prices are FIVE GUINEAS plain up to £20 set with 
frecious stones. One often sees more money spent on gifts which have no manner of practical 
use, while a Gold “Swan” will convey a high compliment with practical help. 


Other prices—10/6, 13/-, 16/6, 20/-, 


25/-, 30/-, 45/-, 50/- upwards. 


SOLD BY ALL ‘STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 


May we send our Illustrated Catalogue ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & SO, High Holborn, W.C. 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

954, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 

3, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 

And at PARIS, BRUSSELS, BALE, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, TORONTO, and SYDNEY. 


PARENT COMPANY. 


{ An Investment which should pay large Dividends, and which will be secured upon Valuable Land and Buildings. 
¥ The fact is unquestionable that Remarkable Profits are being earned from well-equipped Electric Theatres in populous centres. 


{7 15,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares have been underwritten. 


{1 Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange for a settlement in the Shares as soon as possible after Allotment. 
The London Evening News, in speaking of Picture Theatres, says:—‘‘ You will not be surprised to hear that all the theatres are 


coining money.” 


PREMIER ELECTRIC THEATRES, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, whereby the liability of each Member 
is limited is to the nominal amount of his Shares. 


Capital - 


- £50,000. 


Divided into 
49,000 PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH and 20,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF ONE SHILLING EACH. 


The Preferred Ordi 


inary Shares are entitled to Cumulative Preferential Dividends of 20 per cent. per annum and to 
ONE-HALF of the remaining divisible profits. They are also Preferential as to Capital. 


THERE ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION— 

5,243 PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR. 
Payables : 18. per Share on application, 1s. per Share on allotment, per S 
one month after allotment, and the of 15s. per Share in s of not ex- 

ceeding 5s. per Share as and when required, subject to fourteen days notice. 
IT IS PROPOSED TO PAY DIVIDENDS QUARTERLY. 


DIRECTORS. 
ALDERMAN FREDERICK THOMPSON, J.P., The Grove, Louth, 
Director of Premier Rinks, 
LEGHARD FAWKNER, Nottingham, Mechanical and Electrical 


CHAREES ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, : Park Road, Wimbledon, Surrey, 
HAROLD 7 TURNER THOMPSON, King’s House, King Street, London, E.C., 
Rinks, Ltd. 


Mana; Director of 
HENRY 'R DERICK LEWIS, M.IL.E.E., 10 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 
HUGH WILLIAM TATUM, Cranbrook, Devonshire Road, Merton, Accountant. 


THE CAPITAL AND BANK, Lad. Queen Victoria Stree 
Lond and Head Offices 


‘on, 
BROKERS. 
BROWN BROTHERS, 2a Court, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
ITORS. 


SOLIC 
MILNER & BICKFORD, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


CLARK, BATTAMS, LANHAM Accoun' St. Mildred 
tan! 
Court, London, E.C. 


This Company has been formed for the of acquiring, equipping, and 
operating a number of Electric Theatres in the 

It is founded under the same auspices as those of Premier 
Rinks, Ltd., which well-known Company is proving such a great 
—— — of this class of En f 

remar tertainment for some years 
the United States and on the Continent, where it has now assumed a? 
proportions, bids fair to be repeated in the United Kingdom, where, although a 
number of Electric Theatres have been business is comparatively 
in its infancy ; the present time  - therefore a highly favourable opportunity for 
securing large 9 continuous profits. 

It may as eneral rule be conceded that a well-equipped 
Electric oatre f eyonee 4 a carefully selected position cannot 
fail to earn ements’ profi 

The Directors propose to start a with twelve Theatres and have secured 
the they “ches under consideration. is intended 
steadily to extend the number by opening others as speedily as possible in various 
towns of the United Kingdom, as the larg ne ot Theatres operated the 
greater the economies effected in ¢ 
itl, Faddingto feytonstone, Tulse Hill and 

est No d, Clapton, althamstow, Harringay, 
liford, East Finchley, Streat ham. 

In addition to the above the Directors have the offer of a number of Freehold 


Ai from the large ts ubscribers to this issue will secure an 
lavecrment of an as the Capital will be be largely invested 
in valuable Land ‘Buildings io in Senne positions which the Directors believe will 

almost certain to increase in 

A full Copy of the filed Prospectus can be obtained at the Offices of 
the ny or of the Bankers (and Branches), ‘Brokers, Solicitors 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The LIBRARY of PRINTED BOOKS and Illuminated and other MANU- 
SCRIPTS of the late William Wheeler Smith, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 13, and three 
following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of Ancient and Medern 
PRINTED BOOKS (English and Foreign), and Illuminated and other MANU- 
SCRIPTS of the late William Wheeler Smith, Esq., of New York ae se 
comprising manuscript and printed Hore of the h and Fifteenth turies— 
Splendid illuminated manuscripts of Comestor’s Historia Scolastica, in French, and 
de Guileville’s Trois Plerinages—Early printed books with woodcuts—A series of the 
various editions of the Dances of Death and of the emblems of Alciat and others— 
Works on the History of Printing and Bibliography—Series of American Literary 
Club Books—Works on Architecture and the Fine Arts—Extra-illustrated Books— 
Editions de Luxe—A nearly complete series of the Writings of Dr. T. F. Dibdin— 
Specimens of the first Continental printers, Caxton’s Polychronicon, &c.—many in 
fine original and modern bindings. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 ber Suet, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, December 17, at 1 oe ae , AUTOGRAP 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including Burns, Ww. M 
Thackeray, Sir W. Scott, C. Dickens, T. Carlyle, Tennyson—an important 
letter signed by O. Cromwell, respecting the Protestant Massacres—interesting 
correspondence of William Morris—a highly important series of letters of Beethoven 
—and a very interesting score in the Autograph of Sir Edward W. Elgar. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, December 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS, 
including the property of a titled Lady, the rty of a Gentleman, and other 
ee. comprising first editions of the writings of Dickens, Thackeray, &c. 
orks illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, H. K. Browne, Leech, and others. 
Fine Art Books, Travel, Sport, Theology, publications of the Vale and Essex House 
Presses, Goupil’s Illustrated Monographs ; Editions de Luxe of the Works of Edw. 
Fitzgerald, Goons Meredith, Lord Lytton; Harris, Portraits of the Game of 
Southern Africa ; Havard, Dictionnaire de l'Ameublement ; Bates’ George 
Cruikshank, extra illustrated, &c. 
Mav be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of J. H. Shorthouse, Esq., deceased, author of “‘ John Inglesant,” &c. 


leceased, 
Inglesant,” &c., comprising Historical and Biographical Works—Poetry— 
raph —Natural History—Occult Literature—Theological and Classical Works— 


—Works of Standard Authors, &c. = Inglesant, 
S. corrections an 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction 9 Conpurr STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srregr, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VaLUATions are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
— As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KniGuT, 
RANK & Rut ev’s detailed inventory and valuation of the conten! 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE for A and General Advertising. Advice 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains, 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 
ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, 
LLES, N. 


at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR MARSEI 
PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A’ E. to 
2 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross sw. ound 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 
SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 NEW STOCK 1881. 
MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE £18 PER CENT. 

ne hye for receipt of TENDERS, 10 a.m., December 15. 
and Conditions of Tender can be obtained from the 
WILLIAM MANN, at the Company’s Offices, Brentford, cme 


ts of a Town or. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Gainsborough (Mortimer Menpes). Black. 63s. net. 
BrocRaPuy 
Charlotte Grace O’Brien (Stephen Gwynn). Dublin: Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net. 
George Edward Jelf (By his Wife). Skeffington. 3s. 6d. 
Memories of Sir Walter Scott (James Skene). Murray. 78. 6d. 
t. 
Fiction 
Love Besie Charles E. Pearce). Paul. 6s. . 
The Chase ore Golden Meteor (Jules Verne). Grant Richards. 
5s. net. 
Girt Boor 


The Dream of Little Hazy Cream (Lady Arthur). Bickers. 


History 
India in Primitive Christianity (Arthur Lillie). Kegan Paul. 
15s 


Musical Memories (William Spark). Reeves. 6s. 
Light Come, Light Go (Ralph Nevill). Macmillan. 15s. net. 


Law 
Cases and Opinions on International Law. (Part I. Peace. 
Pitt, Cobbett). Stevens and Haynes. 15s. 


Rererence Booxs 


Whitaker, 1910. Whitaker. 2s. 6d. ; 
Hazell’s Annual, 1910. Hazell, Watson and Viney. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Literary Year Book, 1910. Routledge. 6s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


With the Adepts (Franz Hartmann). Rider. 2s. 6d. net. 

Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical Criticism (John Shawcross). 
Frowde. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Historic Thames (Hilaire Belloc). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

The a for Tariff Reform (J. Robertson Watson). Simpkin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Memorials of Hie Time (Henry Cockburn), 6s. net; The Wild 
Flowers (J. H. Crawford), 5s. net. Edinburgh : Foulis. 


Science aND PHILOSOPHY 

Matter, Spirit, and the Cosmos (H. Stanley Redgrave), 2s. 6d. 

net; Mental Medicine (Oliver Huckel), 3s. 6d. Rider. 
THEOLOGY 

The Old Catholic Missal and Ritual, 6s.; The Office Peter and 
Paul (J. B. Wainwright), 5s. net. Cope and Fenwick. 

Modern Substitutes for Christianity (Pearson M’Adam Muir). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

A History of the Use of Incense in Divine Worship (E. G. Cuth- 
bert F. Atchby). Longmans. 60s. net. 


TRAVEL 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna (Rodolfe Lanciani). 

Constable. 21s. net. 
VERSE 

England and Other Poems (Laurence Binyon). Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Historical Plays for Children (Amice Macdonell). Allen. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Songs before Sunrise (Algernon Charles Swinburne). Chatto and 
Windus. 26s. net. 

Mingled Wine (Anna Bunston). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

Songs of Britain (Vivian Victor). Drane. 3s. 6d. 

The Saviour of the World (Charlotte M. Mason). Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

British Place-Names in their Historical Setting (Edmund 
McClure). 8.P.C.K. 5s. 

Decameron, The (A. C. Lee). Nutt. 12s. net. 

Modern Journalism (London Editor). Sidgwick and Jackson. 


2s. 6d. net. 

Official Report of the Church Congress held at Swansea, The 
(Edited by the Rev. C. Dunkley). Allen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Rhythm of Modern Music, The (C. F. Abdy Williams), 5s. net; 
Exposition and Illustration in Teaching (John Adams), 5s. ; 

Iambica (J. Jackson), 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Reviews AND Macazrines ror Decemper.—Cassier’s Magazine, 
1s.; United Service Magazine, 2s.; Mercure de France, 
1f. 25c.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Englishwoman, 
1s.; Busy Man’s Magazine, 20c.; Current Literature, 25c. ; 
The Open Review, 6d 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

Telephone: Cuwrrat Telephone: Mavyrarr 3601. 
OOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. Our New List, con- 
taining the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of the Year, and lacipiing 


a large selection of Books for young folk, will be sent free receipt 
name and address.—A. & F. Danny, 147 Strand, W.C. tet 
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M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Serete, 
" Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRAR 
V orks—Americana—Engravings 
a terations of the author ; 
and other properties, including White’s Natural History of Selborne, First Edition, 
1789— Wordsworth’s Excursion, First Edition—Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 
, 1702—Arabian Nights, and Tales from the Arabic, by John a &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 


Announcements 


NEW SIDELIGHTS ON THE INTERIOR 
HISTORY OF THE COURT OF FRANCE. 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 
F 


RANK HAMEL 
Author of “‘ Famous French Salons,” &c. | Demy 8vo., handsome 
cloth gilt, with Photogravure Fronti: and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations on art paper. 16/- net. (Now Ready.) 


THE SUBMARINE GIRL 
EDGAR TURNER. 6/- 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—" A fine book for brain 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Turner has excelled himself in his latest 
w AGADEMY.—* A book of lively nonsense for light—very light 

OUTLOOK.—“ There is laughter in ‘The Submarine Girl.’” 
OTHER NEW 6s. NOVELS IN DEMAND. 
THE YORTEX. FRED WHISHAW. 


STRANGE FIRE. 
CHRISTOPHER MAUGHAN. 
THE GHOST PIRATES. 
W. HOPE HODGSON. 


TROUBLED WATERS. 
HEADON HILL, 


THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY. 
PHILIP L. STEVENSON. 


LOVE THE THIEF. 


GOLDEN APHRODITE. 
WINIFRED CRISPE. 


TROPICAL TALES. 
DOLF WYLLARDE. 


LOVE BESIEGED. 
CHA 


MATHERS. 


E. PEARCE. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S LATEST BOOK. 


FATAL THIRTEEN 
Published in the first instance at rs. net (Library Edition in cloth, 


2s. net). 
A BOOK IN STEADY DEMAND IS 
“BILLICKS” 
A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK’S NEW HUMOROUS 
BOOK. 2s. 6d. net. 


its piercing warnings, 
ve truth gets home, and will forward 
work. 


“THE BOOK FOR EVERY DULL MOMENT.” 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOUR 


A. LEONARD SUMMERS. 
Fully Illustrated by G. FYFFE-CHRISTIE. One Shilling 


net. Full of good things that will set a roomful of people laughing. 
A capital book for diners-out and for after dinner reading, and a 
delightful companion. 


ALFRED H. MILES. 
NEW SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 38% pages, ss. each. 


A Book of Brave Boys. | A Book of Brave Girls. 


Schoolmaster _says:— First Review.—“‘ This volume in its 
nothing but praise for this handsome | handsome binding should prove of the 
volume. Here are thirty-three stories | utmost service to teachers desirous of 
of courage and heroism in history and selecting an attractive, a thoroughly 
modern life, told by well-known writers. | sound and useful reward book. A collec- 
There could hardly be a book more | tion of some three dozen true stories of 
interesting to the thoughtful boy, or one | courage and heroism by such well-known 
more ceahedine to the fostering in him | authors as Everett Green, Mary E. 


of a manly spirit. It is dsomely | Wilkins, Alice Jackson, and others. 
bound, with gilt edges, while the | Everystoryis a good one— of them 
‘i of thrilling interest, and all abounding 


ting, paper and illustrations are 
foyend | westion. We should like to see | in stirring episode. The book is freely 


‘A Book of Brave Boys’ brought within | illustrated a! We have no hesitation 

reach for every young reader in the | in commending it asareal good book for 
our girls,” —Schoolmaster. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: ‘‘ These Volumes promise to rival in 


torial. 
by “The Scotsman,” 
New: 


|: Christia “Church Famil per,” 
“ Spectator,” School Guardian,” Globe,” World,” and 


DRAWING ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS, MONOLOGUES, DUOLOGUES, 
DIALOGUES, AND PLAYLETS FOR HOME AND PLATFORM USE. 
By CATHERINE EVELYN, ROBERT OVERTON, and others. Edited 

by A. H. MILES. In Cr. 8vo. 1s. net. 
THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
COULSON KERNAHAN, CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN, and other 
Wits and Humorists. ‘Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 6d. net. 
*,* “Undoubtedly the cheapest Reciter ever published.” 


London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Subscription List will close on or before the 13th day of December, 1909. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 5 per Cent. 
BENEDICTINE ORDER GOLD 
LOAN OF 1909. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 


£300,000 Five per Cent. Gold Bonds to Bearer, 
in Bonds of £100, £50, and £20. 


The Principal and Interest of these Bonds will be payable in Sterling in London, 
at Lloyds Bank Limited, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C. The interest is pay- 
able half-yearly on ist July and ist January in each year. The first Coupon 
will be payable on the 1st July, 1910. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 


Branches, are authorised by the Investment Registry, Limited, the 
Purchasers of the Bonds to receive as Bankers, applications for the 


above £300,000 Bonds for sale, and are prepared to receive 
subscriptions at the price of 93 per cent. payable as follows :— 
For each For each For each 
£100 £5 £20 
Bond, Bond. Bond. 
On Application ..... £10 0 0 £5 00 £200 
21 days after Allotment 83 0 0 4110 0 1612 0 
£93 00 £46100 £1812 0 


The following is an extract from a statement received from His Excellency 
D. Sesaetp de an O.S.B., Bishop of Phocea, and Arch Abbot of the Benedictine 

in Brazil :-— 

The pecgeete which we are offering as security for the new Bond 
issue consists exclusively of freeholds of modern construction, and 

s mn valued at over £600,000 by Senator Lauro Muller, Ex- 
Minister of Public Works; Ex-Prefect Dr. F. P. Passos, during whose 
term of office, as already stated, the City of Rio was rebuilt; General 
Souza Aguiar, Arehitect, and Ex-Prefect of Rio; Dr. M. Buarque de 
Macedo, Architect, and Dr. Fernando Me des de Almeida, who has 

consulted in many instances ss an expert arbitrator for ascertaining the 
expropriation value of lands during the rebuilding of Rio. 

The property is let to substantial tenants and produces a net revenue of £35,350 
per annum to my Abbey. As the £300,000 of Bonds will bear interest at the rate ot 
§ per cent per annum, the annual sum necessary to meet the interest charges will 
amount to £15,000. The Bond interest is, therefore, more than twice 
covered by the net revenue derived from the mortgaged property. 

The law of Brazil provides for all mortgages on real estate being registered in 
the official Sota egister, such registration securing an unimpeachable title to 
the mortgagee. The Bonds of the present issue will be so secured. 

D. GERARDO bE CALOEN, 0O.S.B. 


The following is a translation of the valuation of the Property as 
made for the Benedictine Order :— 

We are of opinion that the property of the Monastery of Sam Bento in Rio de 
Janeiro, represented by buildings at the present moment hypothecated for three 
thousand contos of Reis (£187,500), is of the value of more than £600,000. There is, 
besides this property, other property not hypothecated, outside Rio de Janeiro, the 
value of which we do not know. 

SENATOR LAURO MULLER. 


F. B. PASSOS. 
F. M. DE SOUZA AGUIAR. 
FERNANDO MENDES DE ALMEIDA. 
M. BUARQUE DE MACEDO. 


Dr. de FRONTIN has valued the freehold property securing the 
present Bond issue for the Contractors of this Loan, and the follow- 
ing is a Copy o' his Certificate, dated 15th November, 1909. 

In my position of Chief Engineer of the Re-construction Commission of the Cit 
of Rio de Janeiro, I have not only approved the plans of the various buildings whic 
the Benedictine Order is offering as security for a Bond issue ef £300,000, but I 
have also watched their construction, and am acquainted with their rental value, 
The most important of these buildings are situated in the Avenida Central, and the 
remainder in the streets which form the business centre of Rio, and are leading out 
of the Avenida Central. 

I value the entire rty at :— 

Rs. 9,696:600 000. 


Or at the rate of £o o 15d. per Rs. 1.$000 at :— £606,037 sterling. 
Dr. ANDRE GUSTAVO PAULO pve FRONTIN. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Lioyps Bank, 
Lim1tED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and Branches ; and the INVESTMENT 
Recistry, LimiTEpD, 2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


Lonvon, December roth, 1909. 


Army & Davy Gazette. 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


THE NEW AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 


(See November 20 issue.) 


NEEDS OF THE CAVALRY. 


(See December 4 issue.) 


Published every Fripay in time for the Indian Mail. Price 6d, 
Offices: 22 Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


3 
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‘DUNDEE COURIER.— A stirring romance.” 
TIMES.—“ A tale of fantastic adventure about an American 
with a submarine, a kidnapped Russian and a girl as lively as she 
e. 
HELEN 3 
th- 
ws. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The book of his shrewd wisdom 
6d. and kindly humour is one of the most amusing works of the kind : 
we have seen for along time, and should delight all readers.” : 
d DR. JOHN CLIFFORD),.—“ ‘Billicks’ is bright and in- 
nh teresting. Its geniality and humour pioneer the way for its % 
expos 3 
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| The Saturday Review. 11 December, 1909 


tue GIFT-BOOK ror POLITICIANS. 


The most useful CHRISTMAS PRESENT which a Unionist Candidate can 
make to his Chairmen and Secretaries and all who work for him is— 


The 
“ SATURDAY” 
HANDBOOK | | . 


Edited by The Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and GEOFFREY ELLIS. | 


It will enable them to enjoy their Christmas holidays the more because 
({) it will save them an infinite amount of trouble in looking up hard facts on 1 
all topics, and (2) it is an easy guide to Unionist policy. 


Mr. F. E. Smith on Finance, Mr. Bonar Law on Tariff Reform, Mr. E. G. M 
Pretyman on Urban Land, Lord Helmsley on Agricultural Land, Lord Robert Cecil on 
the House of Lords, Mr. Walter Long on Ireland, Mr. George Wyndham on the Army, w: 
. Mr. Arthur Lee on the Navy, Sir Gilbert Parker on the Imperial Problem, Lord W 
; Ronaldshay on India, and others make a CoLLecTION oF AUTHORITIES ON THE 
LEADING QUESTIONS OF THE Day suCH AS NO HANDBOOK HAS EVER CONTAINED. 


Mr. BALFOUR says:—‘‘ The subjects chosen for treatment and the names of those who have 
written the various chapters make one feel quite confident of the magnitude of the service which the 
volume will render to those for whose benefit it has been compiled.” 
is 
WHAT THE UNIONIST PRESS SAYS OF THE *“‘SATURDAY HANDBOOK. 
“7 Daily Mail.—* Unionist speakers and writers will find all that they require in the ‘Saturday’ Handbook.” fii 
Times.—“ The Unionist standpoint on all the leading questions of the day ably and pointedly set forth by prominent p 
members of the party.” - 
Daily Telegraph.—* The SATURDAY REVIEW has done a genuine service not alone to the Party but to all who It 
desire to form a fair and patriotic view of current topics.” 
Globe.—“ An invaluable vade mecum.” 
Manchester Courier.—* Among all the hard work that is being done in various quarters on the Unionist side, it is h 
pleasant to note one most useful move that has been made by the SATURDAY REVIEW.” b> 
Yorkshire Post.—“The Handbook differs in many respects from ordinary electioneering literature chiefly by the 1 
appeals it makes to the honesty and the intelligence of the electors. . . . An admirable compendium.” h 
| Scotsman.—* A distinct service to the cause of Unionism.” : 
Monmouthshire Evening Post—“A most praiseworthy effort to help Unionists to help themselves. ... An Ic 
authoritative exposition.” ps 
Glasgow Herald.—“ A respectable education to the mass of politicians, and a refreshment and reinforcement of all Ic 
platform speakers.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—* A perfect mine of information.” i 
Guardian.—“ Facts and figures are marshalled with excellent effect and cleverly arranged for easy and ready 
reference.” 
The “Saturday” Handbook contains 150,000 words, set in good bold type and printed E 
; on paper which is at once thin and opaque. It can be carried in an ordinary jacket pocket. ti 
it 
{ May be had of all Booksellers, 2/@ net, or post free 2/1@Q direct from tl 
j 
q THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. t! 
v 
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